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Sea to Summit introduces TravellingLight ™ - the world's lightest, most compact luggage 
organisation system featuring our proprietary Ultra-sil™ fabric Lighten up your next adventure. 

To see the full range, visit www.travellinglight.com.au. For stockist information, please call 
1800 787 677 or email enquiries@seatosummit.com.au 








These days, travelling right 
means travelling light. 

Avoid excess baggage fees, arduous repacking 
and searching for misplaced items by organising 
your luggage.This means less time in airports 
and hotels, more time enjoying the adventure. 

Travel changes. Move with the times. 












Overland Track, Tasmania. 


www.gondwanaoutdoor.com.au 







A shell for every adventure 



Soft Shell Extreme: 

The proven all-rounder 



2.5 Micro Shell: 

Ultralight protection 



Tritec 3 Layer Shell: 

Extreme weather protection 



Smart Shell: 

Ultimate technology 


To receive more information on Gondwana’s technical shells 
register at www.gondwanaoutdoor.com.au/shells.html 
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WARNING 

The activities covered 
in this magazine are 


dangerous. Undertaking 
them without proper training, 

safety, and equipment could 
result in serious injury or death. 


Cover Bruce Easton 
pictured halfway between 
Crackenback and 
Mt Kosciuszko. 
Lisa Hogben 


Starting out from Tidal 
River at Wilsons 
Promontory, on the first 
Bass Strait crossing by 
sea kayak, from left: Peter 
Richards, Rod Harris and 
Ian Richards. See Strait 
Across page 28. 
Harris collection 
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Introtluting the NEW Prolife™ Series of self-inflating mattresses from Therm-a-Rest®. 



Warmer 


Twenty percent warmer than the original ProLite 4 mattress, the ProLite’" Plus 
is our warmest, ultralight self-inflating mattress. The ideal choice for cold 
weather trips, whether up in the hills or just winter camping. 

The Women's ProLite™ Plus provides added warmth for cold sleepers. 



Lighter 


The ProLite™ is our lightest, most compact self-inflating mattress. The stream¬ 
lined shape, along with lighter fabric and foam make it even lighter than the 
original ProLite 3 mattress. Ideal for 3-season walks, climbs or treks where 
light weight and durability are a priority. 

The Women's ProLite™ provides added warmth for cold sleepers. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au email: thermarest@spelean.com.au 






FROM THE E DITOR 



The Tarkine 

A few weeks ago I returned from 
walking down the west coast of 
Tasmania, through that region 
somewhat vaguely defined as ‘theTarkine’, 
with sand in my shoes and anger in my heart. 

The west coast of Tasmania is wild. And yet 
it isn’t wild, because the signs of‘civilisation’ 
are written indelibly across the landscape by 
four-wheel drives. Sometimes these signs are 
relatively simple and you follow the rutted 
track through high heath and over and 
around dunes. Other times they point to a 
multilane highway, a testing place of bogs, 
marked by donuts in the delicate soaks 
behind dunes or burnouts through middens. 

My companions and I joked that Jim Beam 
and Cola cans were the calling card of the 
redneck four-wheel driver, so often are they 
scattered to each side of the track. And of 
course, why would you walk ten metres 
down to a beach when you can drive there? 
Had we wanted to, we could have assembled 
our own foiu-wheel drive from the 
abandoned car parts. I found an engine near 
the Pieman River, a bumper bar mounted on 
a small cliff. At one campsite we discovered a 
car battery left as an acidic gift for the future. 
And what is it with bogans and smashing 
beer botdes? 

On returning to my beloved computer 
(which had been desperately missing me), I 
found out that, by coincidence, Parks was 
calling for public comment on a new report 
on the Arthur - Pieman Conservation Area. So 
I sent out an angry email to our subscribers 
asking for people to respond and request that 
the area be given national park status and be 
closed off to four-wheel drives. I am not sure 
how many people responded, even my own 
father (who was on the walk) didn’t get his 
response in on time because, I quote, ‘I need 
your mother to type it for me’. 

Instead of being treated like a four-wheel 
drive fun park, this area could have an 
incredible multiday walking track. More 


This is an area that could have an incredible multiday walking 
track and one that should benefit from the protection provided 
by national park status. 


: a bogan paradise? 


importandy, it should benefit from the 
protection provided by national park status. 

Funnily enough, from what I gather, as 
they stand Parks Tasmania’s proposed changes 
- which are upsetting a lot of four-wheel 
drivers - will actually make very litde 
difference to the areas that four-wheel drivers 
can access. In fact, many four-wheel drivers 
have been illegally using tracks that are 
actually already closed - some knowingly and 
others unknowingly because the signs closing 
off tracks have been destroyed by disgrunded 
four-wheel drivers. Not that it really matters 
whether tracks are closed or not anyway, 
because by all reports Parks Tasmania has 
neither the resources nor any interest in 
policing the area. So four-wheel drivers who 
deliberately go out of their way to be 
destructive know they have no fear of 
prosecution. 

Four-wheel drives aren’t the only problem. 
There is also an immense amount of rubbish 
washed up on the shore from fishing boats. I 
don’t know if this rubbish is just the attrition 
of the ocean or fishermen using the sea as a 
convenient rubbish bin - my feeling is that it 
is a bit of both. What can be done about it is 
hard to know. 

As it happens, many people responded to 
my angry email, and most of those who did 
had similar stories. One reader sent me a link 
to a report on the destruction of Indigenous 
stone carvings, some of which have been 


damaged, either as acts of vandalism or 
through attempts to steal them! 

I don’t actually believe that all four-wheel 
drivers are idiots: loads of people from all 
walks of life drive four-wheel drives and use 
them responsibly. But it only takes a small 
number of four-wheel drivers to do a lot of 
damage and some areas are so valuable that 
vehicles simply shouldn’t be there. In our 
ever-shrinking world, this stretch of coast is 
worthy of better protection. 

Editors are famously full of piss and wind, 
so my advice is that you visit the Tarkine coast 
yourself and make up your own mind about 
whether this area deserves protection. It is 
truly an amazing spot. There are long 
deserted beaches, giant wind-sculpted dunes, 
massive middens, mysterious creeks of 
tannin-stained water weaving their way down 
to the sea and always, the ceaseless energy of 
the ocean. And, despite the damage, it is still 
a magic bit of coastline to walk down. 

If you are motivated enough (dad?), you 
can also contact David O’Byrne, the 
Tasmanian Minister for Environment, Parks 
and Heritage (email: David.OByrne@ 
parliament.tas.gov.au) and let him know that 
the Tarkine coast should be treated better. 

Ross Taylor 

editorial@wild.com.au 

You can find out more about the Tarkine and the push 
to protect it at the Tarkine Coalition’s website 
www.tarkine.org.au. 
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How to get great tasting 
lightweight hiking food. 


You can make delicious fruit 
leathers, beef jerky, dried soups, 
vegetables, meats and energy 
foods all at a fraction of the 
shop-bought cost. 

See the Fowlers Vacola 
Ultimate dehydrator at Myer, 
Mitre 10, Home Hardware, 
Thrifty Link and True Value. 

Or call us on 1800 814 444 
for recipes, free brochure and 
your nearest stockist. 



Simpson Desert 

Treks and Expeditions 



OU.T6ACK. Camel Company 

07 3850 7600 www.camelexpeditions.co 


New Zealand’s second largest and 
most diverse national park 

From mountains with 
alpine plateaus to 
temperate rain forest 

Heaphy Track - Cobb Valley - Mt I 
Arthur Tablelands & much more. I 
Our walks are ecology based with " 
an emphasis on conservation. 
info@bushandbeyond.co.nz 
PO Box 376, Motueka 7143, NZ 
Phone +643 528 9054 
w.bushandbeyond.co 
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Issue 17, May-June 2010 


THE AUSTRALIAN EIGHT 

Steve Waters, author of the Australian Eight article in Wild 
no 116, has responded to Bob James’ letter in the last issue: 
Hi Bob, 

Apologies if I gave the impression that Paul 
and I were frivolous with our preparations. 

At all times we had proper boots, wet- 
weather gear, first-aid kit, water, compass, 
the best available map, spare food and extra 
champagne. Paul also had a really crap GPS. 

The 1:250 000 Hermansburg sheet was the only 
map available for Mt Zeil at the time (and still 
is for all I know). We knew our limitations, 
hence our first attempt bailout. The failed 
headtorch on Bartle Frere had (unbeknownst 
to us) broken on the flight up. Yep, we made 
bad decisions, but, hey, we did actually learn 
from a couple. Sure, not everyone else who 
came along adopted our regime, and though 
you can try and explain why things should 
be done a certain way, in the end people 
have to take responsibility for their own 
decisions. Still, I’m wondering if there isn’t an 
altitude record for garbage bags and runners 
somewhere? 

Parks Northern Territory have a fact sheet for 
climbing Zeil, but will only hand it out after 
talking to you. The ranger in charge used to 
be (and may still be) Chris Day ([08] 8955 
0310, chris.day@nt.gov.au) - he can arrange 
all permits, including permission from Glenn 
Helen station. 

So, inept? Probably. Lazy? Definitely. 
Irreverent? Always. Lackadaisical? Never! 

If we were all careful types, we would stay 
at home tucked up in bed watching Border 
Security. 

Best of luck with finishing the Eight. 

Steve Waters 
North Fitzroy,Victoria 

I was surprised and curious to read Steve 
Waters’ article on bagging the Australian 
Eight (the highest peak in each state of 
Australia). I am ‘the Queenslander’ referred 
to in his article and we climbed Mt 
Woodroffe together. Interestingly, Steve and 


his friend Paul and I, had been independendy 
attempting to bag all of these peaks over 
many years and they beat me to the finish by 
one week! I had asked them if I could refer 
to them in an article I wanted to write on 
the ‘Aussie Eight’, but unfortunately I didn’t 
have sufficient photographs for Wild to run 
the article. To my surprise, Steve also got there 
first by the writing the article in Wild! 

Since bagging the Aussie Eight I have 
noticed that there is a website devoted to this 
end. There are only a few names on there 
as yet, but I wonder how many people are 
working towards bagging these summits. 

I have met a few when criss-crossing this 
country. Like Steve and Paul, I would agree 
that the adventures that have occurred while 
accessing and climbing these peaks will stay 
with me for a lifetime. I recommend it for all 
who like a challenge. 

Alan Kreis 
Wooloowin, QLD 

AUSTRALIAN ALPS WALKING 
TRACK 

I want to let fellow walkers know how 
challenging parts of the Australian Alps 
Walking Track (AAWT) have become due to 
climate change and the effects of bushfires. 
Since 2004, My brother-in-law and I have 
been walking from Canberra to Walhalla, 
completing about 120 kilometres at a time in 
either November or April of each year. Last 
November we ended up being rescued by the 
police from Jamieson having run out of water 
and suffering from heat exhaustion. Neither 
of us had experienced such unseasonal heat 
in early November before. 

From reading the latest edition of Australian 
Alps Walking Track, we were aware before the 
trip that water was a concern in the Barry 
Mountains. Accordingly, we marked all 
the known water points on our maps and 
were prepared to carry extra when needed. 
We both carried a minimum of three litres 
every day. 

Finding water proved to be challenging 
and we topped up our supplies whenever 
we came across it. Mostly this consisted of 
roadside springs. The two water tanks at Barry 
Saddle and GR 844952 were a godsend and 
more need to be put in by the park managers, 
particularly in this section. The running 
creeks at Camp Creek below Mt Speculation, 
Chesters Yard and McCalister Springs were 
reliable sources of water. 

In retrospect, tackling the overgrown 
track up Mt Sunday from Low Saddle, when 
we were already exhausted from ten days 
walking in above average temperatures, was 
a big ask for a couple of 60-year-olds. It 
took us five and a half hours to cover three 
kilometres. We now know that the old vehicle 


track forming the AAWT up Mt Sunday is 
completely overgrown with watde bushes 
and littered with fallen gums in the aftermath 
of the 2003 and 2007 bushfires. Not only can 
you not see the track, but following the track 
markers is difficult, while bush bashing up a 
mountainside carrying 20-kilogram packs is 
almost impossible. Park managers really need 
to clear these tracks or reroute them. When 
one of us accidentally broke the bladder 
carrying an extra three litres of water, we 
both realised we were in trouble. We were 
rapidly dehydrating and there was no water 
on the mountain. 

Luckily, we were carrying mobile phones, 
a satellite phone and an EPIRB. We managed 
to contact the national park manager at 
Mansfield to seek help. He contacted the 
Jamieson Police Station and Senior Constable 
Peter Males collected us at the helipad on Mt 
Sunday — for which we are very grateful. Our 
wives picked us up from the police station 
and it took us a good week or so to recover 
from our ordeal. 

We have since completed the last 105 
kilometres of the AAWT to Walhalla in April 
2010. This time there was plenty of rain and 
cooler temperatures. We hope others can 
learn from this experience in planning their 
next trek on the AAWT. 

David Read 
Kambah, ACT 

David tells us that since getting in contact with the 
Department of Environment,Water, Heritage and the 
Arts, he has been advised that the track on Mt Sunday 
has been re-cleared. Editor 


Readers’ letters are welcome (yvith sender's full 
name and address for verification). A selection will 
be published in this column. Letters of less than 
200 words are more likely to be printed. Write to 
Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, Vic 
3205 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
Corrections and Amplifications 
In our track notes on Mt Buller in the last issue 
(Up Four, Down Six [page no 60]), Gardners Hut 
was misspelled. We have also been informed that 
people shouldn't cross the river at the hut, as it has 
become a lyrebird nesting area since the bushfires 
a few years ago. In the same issue, in the article 
Crossing the Roof of Australia (page no 36), the 
author mentions four snowboarders who died near 
Seamans Hut in 1999. A reader tells us that they 
didn't die because they couldn't find the hut, they 
always intended to stay in a snow cave, rather they 
died during a heavy snowstorm, most likely due to 

Cape Track (page no 46)and the author recom¬ 
mended collecting water from the Biljedup Brook, 
just to the north of the main Willyabrup Sea Cliffs. 

We are informed that this creek comes through 
farmland that has had cows and sheep accessing 
it - the water shouldn’t be drunk without boiling or 
treating it in some way. 
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MONT 

IT’S A MARVELOUS NIGHT 
FORA 

MOONDANCE TENTS REPRESENT A QUANTUM STEP IN DESIGN THINKING. 

IMPRESSIVELY LIGHT, THESE SPECIALIST LIGHTWEIGHT TENTS FEATURE THE VERY 
LATEST TECHNICAL MATERIALS AND COMPONENTS WITH THE SORT OF ATTENTION TO 
DETAIL MONT IS RENOWNED FOR. DURABLE, EASY TO PITCH AND BUILT FROM THE 
GROUND UP TO PERFORM IN THE AUSTRALIAN WILDERNESS. 


AT JUST 1.6KG, THE 
MOONDANCE 1 IS THE 
ULTIMATE FAST AND LIGHT 
MINIMALIST TENT. 

IT FEATURES A ROBUST FLOOR 
AND GOOD VENTILATION 
AND IS SURE TO BECOME A 
FAVOURITE WITH THE SOLO 
WALKER, ADVENTURE RACER 
OR CYCLE TOURER. 



CAPACITY 1 PERSON PACKED WEIGHT: 1.59 KG MINIMUM WEIGHT: 1.47 KG FOOTPRINT WEIGHT: 170 GMS FLOOR AREA : 1.74M : 


MOONDANCE2> 

IF WEIGHT AND BULK 
ARE YOUR PRIMARY 
CONSIDERATIONS, THIS 
2-PERSON ULTRA-LIGHT IS 
AN EXCELLENT CHOICE. 

AT JUST UNDER 2 KG'S ITS 
THE PERFECT TENT FOR 
ADVENTURE RACING TEAMS 
AND LIGHTWEIGHT DREAMS. 




CAPACITY : 2 PERSON PACKED WEIGHT: 1.98 KG MINIMUM WEIGHT: 1.86 KG FOOTPRINT WEIGHT: 188 GMS FLOOR AREA : 2.66 M : 


MOONDANCE3> 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
A LITTLE MORE ROOM, 

THE MOONDANCE 3 IS 
THE PERFECT CHOICE. IT IS 
IMPRESSIVELY LIGHT FOR 
ITS GENEROUS DIMENSIONS 
AT ONLY 2.69 KG. THE IDEAL 
3 PERSON TENT FOR THOSE 
WHO WISH TO TRAVEL LIGHT 
AND FAST. 


CAPACITY : 3 PERSON PACKED WEIGHT: 2.69 KG MINIMUM WEIGHT: 2.41 KG FOOTPRINT WEIGHT 300 GMS FLOOR AREA : 3.49 M ! 




•MINIMUM WEIGHT INCLUDES INNER, FLY, POLES AND 2 X PEGS ON 


Mont Adventure Equipment 

An Australian Company 


mont 




















ALL THINGS GREAT AND SMALL 


Tasmanian pademelon Thylogale 


billardierii 



E ven if you haven’t had the delight of seeing a pademelon darting through the forest understorey, you may 
have actually seen or heard signs of one of these shy critters without realising it. Although pademelons are 
solitary animals, upon detection of a predator, they will thump their hind feet to alert other pademelons in 
the area to the danger. These sharp thumps are often heard by bushwalkers if a foraging pademelon is disturbed. 

Pademelons are creatures of habit that travel around their home range, usually five to six hectares of eucalypt 
forest, on well-defined pathways. Under the cover of darkness pademelons will move out of the forest into open 
fields - though rarely more than 100 metres from the forest’s edge - to graze on grass. 

When daylight returns or if disturbed, they dart back into the safety of the forest’s understorey. Understandably, 
they are trying to avoid being spotted by their main predators: foxes, eagles, quolls and Tasmanian devils. 

Tasmanian pademelons belong to the genus Thylogale, which contains three other species of pademelons, all of 
which are found along the east coast of Australia and in Papua New Guinea. The Tasmanian pademelon is the 
largest of the Thylogale species, with males weighing an average of six kilograms. 

Until the 20th century the Tasmanian pademelon used to occur in southeastern mainland Australia but they 
have since disappeared. Reasons for this mainland extinction are not yet clear, but it has been suggested the 
introduction of foxes is likely to have had the largest impact on the population. 

Most pademelon births occur around the end of autumn or beginning of winter, though they are capable of 
breeding throughout the year. Following a short gestation period of around 30 days, the tiny young climb into 
the pouch and attach to one of the mother’s four teats. After around seven months, young leave the pouch and 
are fully sexually mature between 11 and 18 months. 

Pademelons have an amazing ability to suspend the development of their embryo until the mother is ready for 
gestation - a phenomenon called embryonic diapause. This way a female pademelon can time the development 
of young to coincide with favourable environmental conditions such as plentiful food and mild weather. The 
suspension of birth until these conditions are met will generally result in a higher chance of offspring survival. 
Females can also initiate embryonic diapause if they are still lactating for their first offspring. Shordy after giving 
birth, the mother will come into oestrus, mate, and may produce another fertilised egg. However, this new 
fertilized egg’s development will be suspended in the uterus as long as the baby in the pouch remains suckling. If 
the young in the pouch is lost, the ‘paused’ egg will develop and be born soon after. 

The main threats to Tasmanian pademelons are predation by introduced species such as foxes and feral cats, 
habitat destruction and conflict with farmers over grazing areas. However, despite these threats, the Tasmanian 
pademelon is abundant throughout forests in Tasmania and several islands in Bass Strait. 

Sally Sherwen 


Photographer Jesse Lomas 
writes: 7 took this shot of a 
curious pademelon in Mt 
Field National Park, just out 
of Hobart. I was trudging 
around pretending to enjoy 
bushwalking when I tripped 
over the daft creature. I must 
say it was most obliging as 
far as annoying animals go.' 


To submit a photo for All Things 
Great and Small contact 
editorial@wild.com.au. We will 
accept photos of plants or 
animals. Published photos will be 
accompanied by some history 
that we will source. 
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NSW Parks Bill Softened »/«,»&. 


LEGISLATION IMPLEMENTING THE NSW 

Government’s changes to laws to allow more 
tourism in national parks (Green Pages Wild 
117) was tabled in Parliament at the start of 

The Minister for the Environment, Frank 
Sartor, held lengthy discussions with environment 
groups, and the Bill that was tabled for debate 
was much improved. One major change is that 
'tourism’ will no longer become a purpose of 
national parks. Despite this, legal advice obtained 
by top barrister, Tim Robertson SC, showed that 
both the original Bill and the improved one 
finally introduced to Parliament will 
fundamentally change the ways national parks 
are managed. 


Robertson originally predicted that the Bill 
will open the way for racing tracks, shopping 
centres, fun parks and fast food outlets in 
national parks. While the range of purposes is 
now somewhat constrained, it still represents a 
‘revolutionary’ change to the way commercial 
interests may exploit national parks. Current park 
laws have flexibility to lease existing heritage 
buildings for commercial purposes, but severely 
constrain new commercial uses. The Bill before 
Parliament will allow new buildings, structures 
and activities for exclusive commercial use for 
previously prohibited purposes. 

Respected international conservation advisor 
and former senior National Parks and Wildlife 
Service Manager, Dr Graeme Worboys, wrote to 


Minister Sartor expressing his concerns. He said, 
‘The Bill provides enormous power to the 
Minister and provides opportunities for intense 
lobbying by powerful commercial organisations 
for exploitation of prime (as they see it) 
commercial sites in our national parks. The stage 
could be set for ‘tourism mining’ of national 
parks in NSW where prime natural lands are 
developed as commercial opportunities.’ 

Environment groups are united in their efforts 
to ensure the legislation protecting national 
parks is not weakened. The fate of the Bill 
will be decided by the end of June when 
Parliament rises for the winter recess. Visit the 
Colong Foundation website for further updates: 
www.colongwilderness.org.au. 


Mountain running roundup by John Harding and Simon Madden 



AUSSIE RECORD IN EVEREST MARATHON 

Victorian-based trail runner Richard Bowles 
(pictured above) set a new Australian record in 
the Tensing Hilary Everest Marathon. After a 
14-day acclimatisation trek to the start, Richard 
took on the world’s highest marathon, which 
starts at Everest Base Camp (5364 metres) at the 
foot of the Kumbu Icefall Nepal and then criss¬ 
crosses over valleys and through the Sherpa 
villages of Sagarmatha National Park before 
finishing in Namche Bazaar (3440 metres). 

The race took place on 29 May. With a time of 
6 hours, 7 minutes, 20 seconds, Richard, who 
operates a trail running business called Running 
Scenic in Sandringham, was the third Westerner 
to finish, and he shaved over an hour from the 
previous Australian record. He was 50th overall, 
with Nepalese runners taking 43 of the top 50 
finishing spots. First Place went to Phurba 
Tamang of Nepal, with a stunning time of 3 
hours, 41 minutes, 20 seconds. For more 
information, visit everestmarathon.com. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MOUNTAIN RUNNING 
Championships on 22 May were held at Mt 
Tennent in the Namadgi National Park. In 
the men’s open Scott McTaggart from the 
ACT, led from start to finish on the 11 
kilometre course (featuring a 1000 metres 
of climbing) to take out a record fifth 
Australian mountain running title in 54 
minute, 40 seconds. Wollongong’s Stephen 
Brown matched pace with McTaggart for the 
first half of the run before finishing second 
in 57 minutes, 57 seconds. Albury’s Adam 
Byles was a close third in 58 minutes, 13 
seconds. 

Canberra’s Vanessa Haverd, the Six Foot 
Track marathon champion in 2008 and 
2009, took out the open women’s eight 
kilometres in 46 minutes, 25 seconds. Elbe 
O’Kane from Albury was second in 48 
minutes, 56 seconds and Deahne Turnbull 
from Queensland was third in 51 minutes, 
2 seconds. 


THE 2010 WILDENDURANCE CHALLENGE 
- the event’s third running - was held over 
the first weekend of May. Records fell in 
both the 100 kilometres and 50 kilometres 
relay. Team Grass is Greener took out line 
honours in 13 hours, 14 minutes, just over 
three hours faster than last year’s winning 
time. Team Warrior won the 50 kilometres 
relay in 12 hours, 11 minutes, more than 
three hours under than the previous record. 
The event’s increasing popularity was borne 
out through a doubling in the number of 
competitors, with 122 teams and more than 
500 individuals challenging the course this 
year. WildEndurance is focused on more 
than athletic performance and 2010 
participants have to date raised over $258 
000 for environmental group the Wilderness 
Society. Donations can be made online at 
wildendurance.org.au. 

THE RUNNING OF THE THIRD North Face 
100 ultra-trail marathon witnessed the 
milestone ten-hour barrier broken for the 
first time. The new record of 9 hours, 54 
minutes, 19 seconds was set by both Andrew 
Lee and Stu Gibson, who dead-heated for 
first place. The two, after having battled out 
the majority of the race side-by-side, crossed 
the line hand-in-hand in recognition for 
having driven each other over the course of 
the grueling event. Lee was defending his 
2009 win while Gibson was in the Blue 
Mountains for the first time after recendy 
returning from placing 11th in the infamous 
Marathon Des Sables in Morocco. The 
womens event was won by Beth Cardelli 
who crossed the line in 12 hours, 16 minutes, 
15 seconds, 12 minutes in front of Julie 
Quinn. Matt Meckenstock was the first place 
junior, 43rd overall. 











INFO 


How Wild are ‘Wild Walks?’ 


SOURCES TELL US THAT there is a proposal 
currently with Parks Victoria for a new 
148-kilometre north-to-south multiday 
walk through the Grampians. The proposed 
walk starts at Mt Stapylton and winds its 
way down the Mt Difficult Range in the 
north and the Mt William Range in the 
south, all the way to Dunkeld. The walk, 
which will also be guided by licensed tour 
operators, is aimed at bushwalkers who 
want a ‘bit more comfort’, with campsites 
(which will have to be pre-booked) 
featuring tent platforms and possibly some 
kind of shelter. 

While it would be good to have a long¬ 
distance walk that traverses the Grampians 
north—south, there are a number of 
concerns with the proposal. The current 
proposal would add more tracks to an area 
that is already heavily transected, leading to 
more weed invasion, particularly as many 
of the new sections (including pretty much 
everything south of Halls Gap) would be 
on new tracks that parallel existing roads or 
tracks. The proposed shelters also seem 
unnecessary, while there are concerns that 
the walk seems aimed at the top end of the 
market rather than people who don’t have 
ready access to national parks, and who 
could do with some government-funded 
programs to encourage them. 

‘Wild Walks’, linked to the high-end 


nature-based tourism market, are also 
proposed from Hotham to Falls Creek in 
the Alpine National Park, and along the 
Croajingolong coast. At least one 
expectation for the alpine walk is that 
walkers will be well fed at ‘wilderness 
camps’ (outside the national park) along 
the way, and ferried back to their starting 
point by helicopter. Helicopters are also 


Walkers at Stapylton amphitheatre, the start of 
the proposed walk. Ross Taylor 


proposed for the ‘wilderness Coast’ 
experience at Croajingolong. The whole 
concept of using a helicopter over a 
wilderness area seems antithetical to the 
concept of a ‘Wild Walk’, so we await 
further developments with interest. 


SCROGGIN 

Lock to address AHF 

Australia’s most accomplished high-altitude 
mountaineer, Andrew Lock, will deliver the 
annual Sir Edmund Hillary Memorial Address 
at the Australian Himalayan Foundation’s 
Sydney Dinner at the Sofitel Wentworth Hotel 
on Friday 3 September. Andrew was the first 
Australian to summit all 14 of the world’s 
8000-metre peaks and was recendy named 
Wild/Outer Edge’s Adventurer of the Year for 
2009. 

All proceeds raised during the evening will 
go to AHF projects, including its Quality 
Education program, which will provide 
training to more than 1000 teachers in 300 
schools, reaching over 35 000 students by 
2012. Its other projects are spread across the 
Himalaya, from a healthcare project in remote 
regions of Zanskar in Ladakh, to educational 
scholarship programs in Nepal and Bhutan. 

Tickets for the event are $150 per person, 
which includes dinner, drinks and 
entertainment. For more information visit 
australianhimalayanfoundation.org.au or call 
(02) 9438 1822. 



A swarm of European wasps injected some 
drama into the recent National 24-Hour 
Rogaining Championships held in the Snowy 
Mountains. Several of the 374 competitors 
came off second best after encountering a 
wasps’ nest in a log over a single track path 
near one of the controls. Rob Preston and 
Damon Goerke took out the top men’s prize, 
covering around 90 kilometres and collecting 
56 of the possible 74 controls to score 3510 
points. The women’s open was won by 
Thorlene Egerton and Tamsin Barnes and the 
prize for the mixed was claimed by Kevin 
Humphrey and Kath Copland. 

Bush Telegraph 

At Wild, we like to listen to our loyal readers 
about how we’re tracking as Australia’s premier 
wilderness adventure magazine. To this end, 
we want your feedback. To take part in our 
latest readers’ survey, visit http://bit.ly/wild01. 
Everyone who completes the survey will have 


an extra edition of Wild added t( 
(or new) subscription, and om 
will also win a special prize. 


lucky reader 


Talk the Walk and Win 

A poll of hiking writers recently voted 
England’s Coast to Coast as the world’ 
second best walk (read the feature 
page 50 of this issue to see how Wild 
writer Mary Harris rated the English 
classic). The Coast to Coast was beaten 
to the number one spot by New 
Zealand’s Milford Track. We’re 
interested to know what Wild readers 
think of these results - write to 
editorial@wild.com.au and let us 
know what you rate as the world’s 
best walk. The writer who presents 
the best case wins a pair of Black 
Diamond trekking poles. 


« 
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Chainsaws Threaten Bicentennial Trail 


THE BICENTENNIAL NATIONAL TRAIL, 
which was initiated and planned by iconic 
bushman R. M. Williams, is currently being 
logged at the Victorian Central Highlands 
end. The track stretches S330 kilometres 
from Healesville in Victoria to Cooktown in 
North Queensland, linking 18 of the 
country’s national parks and more than 50 
state forests. In a confounding response to 
Black Saturday’s impact on Central Highlands 
tourism, VicForests, the Victorian 
government’s logging company, has been 
allowed to log the track. The discovery of the 
logging came as a surprise when bushwalkers 
from MyEnvironment Inc (ME) were 


exploring Black Saturday—spared forests. 
Sarah Rees from ME said, ‘The Trail was not 
badly damaged by the fires in this section so 
should have had some heritage protection 
from logging. We are well aware of the fact 
that it is now illegal for trail users to be on 
this part of the track, as it was now under a 
public safety zone.’ 

MyEnvironment appealed to the state 
Minister for Tourism, Tim Holding, who 
responded with a letter renouncing 
responsibility for this matter. In an ironic 
twist, state money is being used by Minister 
Holding to construct a track between 
Kinglake and the National Bicentennial Trail 


to enhance visitation to the region post Black 
Saturday. Minister Jennings, the Victorian 
Environment Minister, has not made a 
comment yet. 

To see where the track is being logged, 
enter the Monda Track from Toolangi, follow 
the Monda Track past the logging of Mt St 
Leonard, follow the cleared track until your 
reach the horse yards - logging is underway 
a little past these yards. 

ACT NOW 

Write a letter to Gavin Jennings the Victorian Minister 
for the Environment and Climate Change asking him 
to stop logging along the Bicentennial National Trail: 
gavin.jennings@parliament.vic.gov.au. 


Alps Plan Veers off Track 



PHIL INGAMELLS REPORTS: Parks Victoria’s 
(PV) latest ‘plan’ for managing the Victorian 
Alps has seriously let down many people 
who love the place, and confused the rest. 

In a move confounding accountability in 
conservation management, they have set 
about the most exhaustive consultation 
process imaginable for a management plan 
and, so far, come up with very litde. 

In what is almost an orgy of public 
consultation, PV have set up a scientific 
advisory panel, an Indigenous working 
group, an expert advisory committee, a 
series of community workshops around the 
state, and an ‘innovative’ weplan.parks Wiki- 
based website so everyone and their dog can 
have a say. 

But that might be something of a charade. 

Instead of a serious and sophisticated 
management plan that clearly identifies the 
many threats to the park’s natural values - a 
plan that deals realistically with climate 
change impacts on the park, one that tells PV 
staff (and us) in detail how those issues are 
to be successfully managed over the years 
ahead - it seems that PV has predetermined 
that the final plan will be vaguely worded, 


thin and full of pictures. They want ‘a 
document the public can easily understand’, 
rather than a clear statement of what PV 
actually plan to do to look after this most 
vulnerable ofVictoria’s natural areas. 

And there’s another problem here. The 
plan is PV’s first ‘landscape scale’ national 
park plan. It covers not just the Alpine 
National Park also but Mount Buffalo, Baw 
Baw, Snowy River and Errinundra National 
Parks, the Avon Wilderness Park and a series 
of historic reserves. That totals over 900 000 
hectares in all - around one third ofVictoria’s 
park estate in one slim management plan. 

PV is right to engage in a landscape-scale 
approach to management. This is critical for 
treating pest plant and animal invasions, and 
it gives recognition to the fact that ecological 
processes don’t always match park borders. 

But each of these parks has its own 
particular management issues. Indeed, 
Errinundra National Park, which protects a 
remarkable sassafras and oliveberry canopied 
cool-temperate rainforest on a misty lost- 
world plateau, doesn’t even have an alpine 
species to its name. 

PV assures us that this overarching 


Moroka Falls in the Victorian High Country is 
one of the areas that will fall under the new 
park management plan. Glenn van der Knijff 


‘management plan’ sets strategic objectives 
for the next IS years, while a series of 
underlying ‘implementation plans’ will 
detail management actions every five years. 

But because Victoria’s national park 
legislation only requires them to produce 
management plans for the parks, PV are 
under no obligation to actually produce the 
detailed implementation plans. 

There’s the rub. We (the community, the 
scientists, and anyone else who wants to see 
our natural areas well looked after) have no 
legal right to have input to what our 
managers will actually be doing. PV seem to 
think they are only accountable for 
establishing vague ‘strategic directions’ every 
15 years. 

Some things are very vague indeed. 

During the time PV has held the park 
management reigns, the feral horse 
population in the Alps has exploded. Now, 
after more than a decade of mismanagement 
and a year and a half of handwringing, their 
new draft management plan recommends - 
you guessed it - development of a feral 
horse strategy. 

I don’t only blame PV At the heart of the 
problem is a lack of commitment from PV, 
DSE and the Government to secure the level 
of funding that a 21st century protected area 
system sorely needs. In the meantime, a slim 
document full of pretty pictures and wishful 
thinking will fool no one. 


ACT NOW 

Go to Parks Victoria’s www.weplan.parks.vic.gov.au 
website and say you want a proper management 
plan for the Alpine National Park. More information 
at www.vnpa.org.au. 
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GREEN PAGES 


Red Gum Forest Win 


JONATHAN LA NAUZE REPORTS: Wild readers helped achieve a 
stunning conservation victory in May with the creation of 107 000 
hectares of red gum national parks in the New South Wales 
Riverina. In the last issue of Wild I urged readers to help fight for 
these internationally recognised wetland-forests. The Keneally 
Government had just announced it would log 18 000 hectares of 
the Millewa Forest before 'protecting’ the gutted remainder in 
national parks. This flawed compromise followed advice from the 
Natural Resources Commission that new national parks were 
required immediately to protect the region’s unique flora and fauna 
from logging. 

Thousands of Australians joined in the outcry and on 19 May the 
decision was reversed in a stunning victory for conservation. The 
destructive five year ‘transition logging’ regime was scrapped and 
107 000 hectares of national parks were passed into legislation 
that night. 

While substantial red gum areas will remain open to logging, 
this outcome protects key habitat for over 60 threatened species. 
With 100 000 hectares of red gum national parks created south of 
the border last year, the Riverina now boasts a world class reserve 
system with Barmah-Millewa, the world’s largest red gum forest, at 
its heart. 

The move by the NSW Government also recognises the crucial 
role Indigenous people have to play in conserving Australia’s 
unique natural and cultural heritage. Following Victoria’s lead, the 
NSW Government will negotiate joint management of the Millewa 
forest with the Yorta Yorta people. And taking a step further it will 
hand back theTaroo andWerai forests to be managed as Indigenous 
Protected Areas. 



A classic misty morning in the red gum forests along the Murray River. 

Jonathan La Nauze 


A decade ago, Friends of the Earth and the Yorta Yorta people 
launched a campaign to protect Barmah-Millewa in a joindy 
managed national park, in a bid to restore its natural flooding 
regime. The first part of our vision is now a reality, thanks to the 
efforts of a committed alliance of people and organisations. In 
particular, the recent NSW victory would not have happened 
without the outstanding efforts of the National Parks Association 
and the Wilderness Society. 

In the coming months we will be launching the next stage of the 
campaign - getting these parched red gums a drink. Protection 
from logging is only the first step: restoring a natural flooding 
regime to these wetland-forests is just as crucial for their long-term 
survival. We look forward to Wild readers supporting us as we 
campaign for water justice on the Murray. 


WOODCHIPS 

Glen Wills logging 

Cam Walker writes that the beautiful valley 
of Glen Wills, 45 minutes drive from 
Omeo, is threatened by logging. This small 
community is increasingly gaining a 
reputation as a place where low impact 
ecotourism provides a reliable income for 
locals. From ski touring and walking on the 
High Plains to rafting on the Mitta Mitta 
and a range of other activities, Glen Valley is 
a real oasis. 

Friends of the Earth are currendy working 
with some local landowners and tourism 
operators to get a number of logging 
coupes removed from the cutting schedule. 
This is partly because there will be 
considerable visual impacts along a section 
of the Australian Alps Walking Track (the 
major track that goes from Walhalla to 
Canberra), particularly around Mt Wills 
South, and also because there are plans to 
harvest direcdy above the water supply of 
the Glen Wills Mountain Retreat. 

To find out more about Glen Wills or to 
find a form letter that you can send to the 
Victorian Minister for Chmate Change and 
the Environment, Gavin Jennings, visit 
http:/ / themountainjournal.wordpress. 
com/ environment/ logging/. 


Wilderness 
on Water 



Sea Kayaking Expeditions 

on Bathurst Harbour and Port Davey 
World Heritage Area, South-west Tasmania 


Roaring A 

www.roaring40stours.com.au email: info@roaring40stours.com.au 
phone: 1800 653 712 
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Karen Alexander 

Interview Susan Wilson 

Ifs amazing really, that you’ve probably never heard of Karen Alexander. True enough, on first impression she comes 
across as a fairly typical baby-boomer environmentalist But a warm, generous smile and a calm, articulate voice are 
not her only striking features. Karen is one of those people who acts as a link in the chain, connecting groups and 
individuals and creating change. Her role in the environment movement and her love affair with the Australian bush 
have inspired some extraordinary experiences that seem altogether too much to fit into her 62 years. 



K aren’s work in the environment 

movement is described by many of her 
peers as pivotal’. She dedicated nearly 
four years of her life to full time, unpaid 
work on the Franklin River campaign, helped 
to bring the Wilderness Society to the 
mainland and was involved in the founding 
of the Victorian branch of the Greens in the 
early 1990s. In 1996, she stood as running 
mate for the first Victorian Greens Senate 
candidate, Peter Singer. 

Karen also founded the Orienteering 
Association of Tasmania, worked in France 
at the UN Environmental Program, spent 
three years as the Australian Conservation 
Foundation’s (ACF) Campaigns Director and 
President of Bush Heritage Australia, and has 
recently been the inspiration and energy 
behind Victoria Naturally, an alliance of nine 
environmental groups working to protect and 
restore biodiversity in Victoria. Meanwhile - 
away from the office - she has had some 
unique and spectacular adventures. In 
conversation, Karen casually recounts them, 
like the time she spent three months as a 
field assistant monitoring the albatross 
populations on Macquarie Island. She talks of 
sailing the yacht Tooluka to remote South 
Georgia Island with her partner David 
Neilson, the renowned landscape 
photographer and climber. The pair twice 


sailed on the Australis even further into the 
Southern Ocean, once following Shackleton’s 
legendary route from Elephant Island on the 
Antarctic Peninsula’s northern tip to South 
Georgia. The couple have also spent time in 
eastern Greenland, New Zealand and 
Tasmania. And in 19 7 8 - a time when it was 
rare for women to undertake such trips - 
Karen walked solo for ten days from 
Farmhouse Creek via Federation Peak into 
Melaleuca to work with the legendary ‘King 
of the Wilderness’ Deny King. This fist, 
though, is only a small part of her story. 

These days, Karen and David five in a 
wonderful house overlooking a 24-acre block 
just out of Emerald in Victoria. Sitting at their 
kitchen table you can see both sides of their 
stunning bushland property where century- 
old mountain ash, blackwoods, silver wattle 
and tree ferns have taken over the gully and 
the creek, replacing the blackberries that 
Karen has fought back over the years. As we 
walk, she points out the various plant species 
and climbs over and under the native scrub 
to show off a well-used wombat hole. She 
stops to listen, identifying the calls of the 
sulphur-crested and yellow-tailed black 
cockatoos and remarking at the gang-gangs, 
which she says are present out of season. 

Karen says her love of nature began as a 
small child, growing up near Sherbrooke 



Bob Brown, Margaret Robertson and Karen 
after the Franklin ‘Walk for the Wilderness' 
campaign in November 1982. David Neilson. 
Left, on her property in Emerald. Susan 
Wilson. Far right, the beginning of a 
wilderness activist; Karen (age 20) walking in 
Southwest Tasmania. Neilson 


Forest in Belgrave. She says her father’s advice 
to follow a creek should she ever get lost gave 
her the freedom to explore to her eight-year- 
old heart’s desire, while her American-born 
mother, a music teacher, taught her to marvel 
at the wondrous, under-appreciated, lyrebird. 
Yet, uninterested in the sewing at Guides and 
with parents who were too old to take her on 
longer trips, Karen didn’t experience her first 
overnight walk until years later. About to start 
studying pure math at Monash University, 
Karen was introduced to the Monash 
Bushwalking Club and her future partner 
David Neilson. 

‘The first overnight walk was that brilliant 
walk in eastern Victoria along the Razorback 
across to Feathertop. Walking along that ridge 
above the treeline on this absolutely 
magnificent day I thought I was in heaven. 
This walk also changed my cooking standards 
- the lunch soup had maggots in it and I was 
told “stir it and don’t tell anybody!”’ Failing 
pure mathematics in second year, Karen 
moved to Tasmania to study geology. It was 
there that she became pregnant, and Sarah 
was bom in 1971. With Karen deciding not 
to get married and admitting it never 
occurred to her that she might manage as a 
single mother, Sarah was given up for 
adoption. But in 1991 she and Sarah were 
reunited, and now Karen talks very lovingly 
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of her daughter and visits the family and her 
four grandchildren in Tasmania regularly. 

Like most lovers of the wilderness, 

Tasmania quickly took hold of Karen. Shordy 
after she arrived, she sent a postcard home to 
her parents, telling them she was finally 
‘home’. After what Karen describes as a ‘love 
affair’ with the remote, as yet untouched Lake 
Pedder, Karen got involved, though only on 
the periphery at first, with environmental 
activism through the ultimately unsuccessful 
campaign to stop the damming of Lake 
Pedder. David was also inspired by Pedder 
and photographed the spectacular lake in a 
bid to convince people it was worth saving. 

Their hearts, along with many others, were 
broken with its flooding in 1972. 

David’s book was published 
afterwards, as a beautiful, tragic 
tribute to the original lake’s 
memory. 

Within the Australian 
environment movement, Karen is 
best known for her role in the 
Franklin River campaign. For 
nearly four years Karen worked as 
a full-time volunteer on the 
campaign, until the eventual axing 
of the plans in 1983. She has been 
described as a pioneer for her use 
of focus groups and her effective 
media management during this 
time. Prominent environmentalists, 
such as current Greens leader Bob 
Brown, pay tribute to her role in 
what became one of the largest 
environmental campaigns in 
history. 

‘Karen Alexander was the 
driving force in Melbourne 
behind turning the Franklin River 
campaign into a national issue 
that captured the imagination of 
all Australians and succeeded,’ 
he says. 

‘Who will ever forget her role 
on the dais, before 1S 000 people, 
at the pivotal rally for the river in 
1983, when Bob Hawke promised 
to stop the dam and Hazel Hawke 
put on a pair of “No Dams” 
earrings?’ 

Peter Christoff, current Vice-President of 
the ACF, says Karen was a strong advocate for 
democracy within the movement. Describing 
her as ‘extraordinarily engaging, charismatic, 
vivacious, and very dear headed’, he says she 
was one of the pivotal figures in reorienting 
the ACF after the Franklin campaign. 

‘When it came to thinking through issues, 
resolving disputes or disagreements, she was 
often one of the clearest voices of reason,’ 

Cam Walker from the Friends of the Earth 
says her ability to network and bring people 
of different minds together is one of her 
greatest assets. He talks about her current 
project, the Victoria Naturally Alliance, where 


she has used these skills to bring together 
nine very different environment groups to 
work towards a common goal. 

‘It’s easy to focus on the places where 
people don’t agree, but she is very good at 
focussing on the places where people do 
agree, and then building from there and in 
that sense she is a dassic bridge builder,’ he 

He talks about what he sees as her genuine 
love for the natural world. 

‘To be honest, people who get into being 
in the backcountry or being in wild nature 
are nowhere near as common in the 
environment movement as you would 
expect,’ he says. 


But looking at Karen’s house, and 
wandering around her property, it is dear 
where her motivation comes from. She talks 
about her trips, glowing at the memories 
and jumping radically across years and 
locations, to setde on those that stand out 
above the others. 

The Lake Pedder beach first. Then maybe one of many 
amazing days on the boat on the Antarctic Peninsula. We 
were near the first base of the 1930s three-year private 
expedition led by Australian John Rymill — an unsung 
Australian Antarctic explorer by the way - and acutely 
aware of the luxury of our steel-hulled boat with its good 
motor. It’s sunny and still, and were gently moving 
through bits of broken sea ice so there are tinkling sounds 
along the hull, the odd seal is around and the air is so 


clear I felt I could touch the mountains. And they are so, 
so beautiful, rising 3000 metres straight out of the sea 
with sheared off ridges and vast steep ice fluted walls. 

There was such a complexity of ridges and canyons I 
couldn’t work out what went where, let alone work out 
how to get through it. No wonder the Rymill mob, who 
were attempting to get to the plateau using huskies, moved 
south. We tied up to an ice cliff that night with a house¬ 
sized berg just nearby. It was gone in the morning. 
Fortunately in its wanderings, presumably as the tide came 
in, it went away from us. A reminder of our puniness in 
all this beauty. 

With pictures of glaciers and ice floes in 
our heads and luscious ferns and 
undergrowth before our eyes, we wander 
around the gully at the bottom of the 

property. Karen stops to marvel at a 
rotted mushroom being devoured by 
hundreds of tiny maggots. 

‘They look like the smaller, native 
maggots, not house fly maggots,’ she 
says before explaining that knowing 
the names of the various species is 
one thing, but to even begin to 
understand your natural 
environment, you need to see 
relationships. 

Karen’s heroes all seem to have an 
extraordinary relationship with their 
environment. Like Big Bill Neidjie 
and the legendary Deny King, who 
close friend until his death 
in 1992. 

‘One day Deny said, “I think of 
Bathurst Harbour and Moth Creek 
and this area around Melaleuca as 
my garden,”’ she recalls. She talks 
about the way he worked with the 
land and sea. ‘I tended to think of it 
as wilderness, then mining area, 
then vegetable garden, whereas Deny 
didn’t think that way at all, he 
obviously thought in terms of‘the 
whole’ and of managing his wild 
garden to supply his wood and food 
- if he didn’t take too much it 
would always supply his needs. I 
thought that’s where we need to 
shift to. How do we take from this 
land what we need, make sure that it 
can supply our children’s needs and 
keep enough “wildness”?’ 

Karen points proudly at the scrub and 
regrowth in areas of her property that ten 
years ago, were just paddock. ‘The regen 
capacity of nature is extraordinary, and gives 
me hope that provided we get our act 
together soon enough, nature and those 
species out there that are so severely 
threatened have still got the potential to 
recover,’ she says. 

‘We just have to get our act together. And 
we’re not so good at doing that yet.’ 

For the work of the Victoria Naturally Alliance 
and to receive its regular ebulletin see 
www.victorianaturally.org.au. 
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Into the Woods 

Quentin Chester contemplates the subtle allure of Australia’s vast 
mallee regions 



Even though we've quarantined 
much of our natural scrub into 
small pockets and national 
parks, it's still often portrayed as 
a place opaque with nameless 
perils. In media terms'bushland' 
is where bodies are dumped and 
innocents disappear - cue 
spooky Picnic at Hanging Rock 
music. Meanwhile our beaches, 
the site of many more tragic 
mishaps, are paraded as the 
bastion of all things 
authentically bronzed 
and Australian. 


W alk just a few hundred metres 
and you’re in the thick of it. A 
mess of mop-top trees with 
trunks and limbs going everywhere. It’s like 
stepping among the swaying, up-stretched 
arms of a concert crowd. There’s no track or 
obvious way to go. Instead, moving forward 
is a joint exercise with the branches - a 
weaving, sideways-then-forward dance akin 
to a reel. At first this maze appears 
confusingly alike. Yet patterns and pathways 
compose themselves and the act of moving 
among the timber begins to alter your 
oudook. Step by step these scrappy, bendy 
trees with their scruffs of bark seem anything 
but ordinary. 

It’s called the mallee. In the language of 
landscape, few single words suggest so much. 
More than just identifying a family of multi¬ 
stemmed eucalypts, it encompasses vast 
patches of the continent stretching from 
western New South Wales to Western 
Australia’s coast. Mosdy flat, dry and 
featureless, these habitats occupy an area 
bigger than Great Britain. The mention of 
mallee somehow suggests another dimension 
of endurance. For generations it was 
synonymous with setder struggle, and 
anything that came out of that country - be it 
a bull, lump of timber or football team - was 
going to be seriously tough. 

This terrain still demands a tenacious spirit. 
In the natural order of things it’s both 
drought-prone and fire-ravaged. To have 
cleared the land and lived and farmed there is 
to know all of heartbreak’s faces. Thankfully 
however, enough of the original scrub 
remains to reveal its other truths. In the right 
light and a good season they are some of the 
country’s most likeable habitats, with 
treasuries of wildflowers and woodland birds. 
For eco-connoisseurs these accessible, yet 
litde-visited havens might just be home to 
the most underestimated bushwalking in 
the land. 

Mallees are the ultimate survivors. Their 
number includes species that triumph 
everywhere, from ice-plastered perches in the 
High Country to the arid immensities of the 
Great Victoria Desert. Along Australia’s 
southern shores a suite of different mallees 
have colonised the coast, huddled against the 
salty bite of the Southern Ocean. Kangaroo 
Island has its very own endemic species, the 
narrow-leaf mallee (Eucalyptus cneorifolia). In 
common with its mainland relatives, this tree 
re-shoots after fire from its lignotuber, a 
hefty mass of underground rootstock. 


When Matthew Flinders first set foot on 
the island in March 1802, he was confronted 
by a mass of vegetation: ‘I scrambled with 
difficulty through the brush wood, and over 
fallen trees, to reach the higher land with the 
surveying instruments; but the thickness and 
height of the wood prevented anything else 
from being distinguished.’ He rightly 
concluded this mix of debris and flourishing 
regrowth was the product of a lightning- 
strike fire many years earlier. In such settings 
the scrub is almost impossible to navigate — 
certainly if you’re trying to spy high ground. 

However, among unburnt stands of 
narrow-leaf, it’s another story. Here mature 
trees can form a dense, wavy canopy more 
than five metres overhead, so dense in fact 
that it can exclude most understorey plants, 
creating long arcades of interlocking 
branches that would make any bower bird 
proud. To wander within these enclosures 
means giving up some of the walker’s normal 
appetite for directional clarity and big 
scenery. Instead, you’re greeted with the 
abrupt intimacy of particulars. Above, the sky 
is nothing more than a filigree of light dotted 
among the dark leaves. 

The point of being in such a place cannot 
be summarised in a single view or 
destination. Instead, it’s about the effects 
created in motion. The visual play of the 
mallee’s curving shapes and dangling ribbons 
of bark. A passing glimpse of a golden orb 
weaver’s beautiful threads. Well-worn animal 
pads that appear and then vanish. A 
currawong’s call slicing the stillness. Signs of 
fresh echidna diggings. The jewel colours of 
wet lichens. Or somewhere just out sight, a 
heavy-footed kangaroo making off thumping 
the ground with the sound of a rug being 
beaten. This is walking that takes its pleasure 
randomly and on the go, with time for the 
myriad and the minutiae. 

Learning to indulge the mallee is possible 
because there are new ways to know and 
regard what’s out there. It also means being 
open to the flurry of interactions that make it 
whole. And the biggest flurry of all is fire. On 
Kangaroo Island there is a long-term project 
to massage the ecology of the narrow-leafs. 
One of the bitter-sweet ironies is that the 
easiest stands to wander within are the aged 
trees, the ones stalled in senescence. These are 
now being patch brunt to trigger 
rejuvenation of the mallee and a batch of 
understory plants reliant on fire. 

Among the non-Indigenous population, a 
fear of fire has been part of a long, troubled 
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education about scrub and woodland. For 
generations it seems these areas simply never 
made the grade. Neither familiar to European 
eyes, nor in any obvious sense grand, they 
were either ignored or viewed as a barrier to 
progress. More fraught still was the 
temptation to see such country as somehow 
malign. 

Thirty-four years after Flinders grappled 
with the narrow-leaf mallee, the Africaine, the 
first ship of paying immigrants to South 
Australia paid a brief visit to the Kangaroo 
Island. Several passengers decided to go for a 
wander in the woods. Mary Thomas wrote of 
an afternoon sortie with her husband: ‘...we 
entered the scrub as it is called, and 
incautiously proceeded till we were so 
completely bewildered that we began to be 
uneasy lest we should not find our way out 
of the labyrinth which seemed 
on all sides to be interminable.’ 

Meanwhile, six men set out 
with two days’ provisions to 
cross the island and rejoin the 
ship at Nepean Bay. But their 
dreams of an open, English-style 
parkland were soon dashed. As 
one of the group, Robert Fisher, 
noted: ‘.. .the further we went 
the more impenetrable did the 
scrub and brushwood appear. We 
were obliged to chop our way 
through with a small hatchet.’ 

Ten days later, after flogging 
themselves through swamp and 
scrub, and subsisting on a diet of 
seagulls, parrots and periwinkles, 
the four surviving members of 
the party staggered into the small 
encampment of Kingscote. 

In the early decades of Australia’s 
settlement such experiences understandably 
fed a deep phobia about the bush. Its ultimate 
expression was Marcus Clarke’s infamous 
1870 description: 

In the Australian forests no leaves fall. The savage winds 
shout among the rock clefts. From the melancholy gums 
strips of white baric hang and rustle. The very animal life 
of these frowning hills is either grotesque or ghostly. Great 
grey kangaroos hop noiselessly over the coarse grass. 

Flights of white cockatoos stream out, shrieking like evil 
souls.The sun suddenly sinks, and the mopokes burst out 
into horrible peals of semi-human laughter... All is fear- 
inspiring and gloomy. No bright fancies are linked with 
the memories of the mountains... In Australia alone is to 
be found the Grotesque, the Weird, the strange scribblings 
of Nature learning how to write. 

It’s easy to dismiss such purple renderings 
as Victorian pyschodrama. But for many the 
reality of nature on their doorstep was an all- 
powerful unknown, a constant source of 
dread and danger. One of the most enduring 
artworks of the era was Frederick McCubbin’s 


1886 painting Lost. It shows a small girl 
standing alone in the bush, the back of her 
left hand shielding her face. She’s dwarfed by 
the trees - even slender saplings in the 
foreground tower over her - and the taller 
timber beyond looms as a dense pall of 
murky green shadows. 

A century on and even though we’ve 
quarantined much of our natural scrub into 
small pockets and national parks, it’s still 
often portrayed as a place opaque with 
nameless perils. In media terms ‘bushland’ is 
typically where bodies are dumped and 
innocents disappear - cue the spooky Picnic at 
Hanging Rock music. Meanwhile our beaches, 
the site of many more tragic mishaps, are 
endlessly paraded as the bastion of all things 
authentically bronzed and Australian. Forget 
about the deadly rips, sharks, freak waves, 



Coastal mallee regrowth after fires in 2007, Flinders Chase 


faraway nooks. For many people it’s a real 
eye-opener to the peaceful rewards of the 
mallee and learning the natural history stories 
that can bind us to the landscape. With 
modern navigation, not to mention a distinct 
lack of cliffs to fall off or gorges to get lost 
in, it’s hard to imagine anywhere less 
menacing or sinister than these leafy 
woodlands, filled with birdsong and winter 
blossom. 

In many ways the journey to knowing the 
mallee has just begun. But it’s unfolding all 
over the country in parks, on farms and 
private lands. Boobook Hill Reserve is tucked 
away on the eastern end of Kangaroo Island. 
Preserving a swathe of narrow-leaf mallee it’s 
a personal vocation for artist Janine 
Mackintosh and her partner Richard Glatz. An 
entomologist by profession, one of Richard's 
pastimes is collecting insects on 
the island. His collection - the 
largest specific to KI - now 
exceeds 10 000 specimens. 

Looking at the leaves the insects 
were eating, Janine was prompted 
to consider their artistic 
possibilities. So began a major 
series of works in which she has 
arranged hundreds of individual 
leaves in elaborate mandalas. Each 
of the leaves is carefully hand 
stitched to linen. It’s an act of 
astonishing devotion and design, 
though Janine is quick to pay 
tribute to her materials: ‘The 
leaves have so many beautiful and 
subde differences. Working with 
them means I already have a 


National Park. Quentin Chester starting point, a lot of the work is 
already done. I’m just highlighting 
their nuances of colour and form, 


jellyfish, melanomas and stingrays, the coast 
is where we belong. 

Yet if you head inland and scratch around 
the backblocks there are signs of a gentle 
revolution in our thinking. Gluepot Reserve is 
a drive of an hour and half north of the River 
Murray town of Waikerie. Some 13 years ago 
this SO 000 hectare reserve was created by 
Birds Australia for conservation. It’s part of 
the world’s largest remaining block of intact 
mallee. Among its 197 recorded bird species 
are 18 that are nationally threatened, 
including the scarlet-chested parrot, striated 
grasswren, black-eared miner and red-lored 
whisder. The reserve is also home to more 
than 240 species of native plants and a 
remarkable 52 reptile species. 

Gluepot will never win any wilderness 
beauty pageants. However, it’s a striking 
example of biodiversity that’s alive and 
kicking, a place that draws hundreds of 
visitors a year to walk and camp in its 


so it’s really a form of Collaboration.' 

Being in a mallee expanse takes us in two 
directions. One is to a level of intricate detail, 
the other is to the experience of nature en 
masse. In their own way Janine's collages have 
the kind of energy that compels us with this 
same dual field of vision. More than that 
though, they are extraordinary exercises in 
loyalty to place: objects that radiate a joy 
bound to the natural order of things. It’s the 
kind of art that makes the humble mallee 
scrub anything but weird or grotesque. Step 
by gende step things are changing. By what 
we know and share, walking in the company 
of these trees feels more like home every day. 
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Simon Madden remembers one magic run on 
Mt Feathertop in the Victorian 
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Mt Feathertop 



T o skiers, summers in Oz can be 
long, torturous wastelands spent 
gazing northward towards huge 
mountains buried under outrageous snows. 
A time to chase winter, either literally, by 
following the masses to Hokkaido, or by 
dreaming you were. Me, I do a lot of 
glazed-eyed reminiscing over the season 
that was, working on embellishments that 
will eventually become the ‘remember 
when’ stories. Those places where the 
snow’s a litde softer, runs a litde steeper 
and airtime a little airier. Usually I obsess 
over one run, a constructed memory of 
perfection. The vision I am channelling 
from last year is a particularly hot one; 
Avalanche Ridge on Feathertop got me 
through the summer. 

The word ‘backcountry’ is not exacdy 
synonymous with skiing in the Wide 
Brown Land. Three hundred and sixty 
degree fields of endless white, of peaks and 
treed valleys unbroken by tracks are not the 
first things that leap to mind, but for those 
who strap skis to their backs it is possible 
to get into the (sort of) wilds. Out there 
you can lengthen runs without flying to 
Europe as when you have to trudge or skin 
up a mountain, every turn becomes 
something else, something elongated, 
something more than if you were lifted to 
the top. Every turn is a precious thing that 
carries the weight of the steps that got you 
to the top of the hill. 

Kosciuszko may have the edge in 
altitude, and the bowls that fall away from 
Bogong’s squat top have their allure, but 
for me it’s all about the 1922 metres of Mt 
Feathertop, the only mountain we have that 
actually looks like a mountain should. Its 
classic knife-edge creates a suitably 
dramatic air — an atmosphere accentuated 
by the wind-blown comice —and the two 
distinct faces offer very different terrain. 
The eastern aspect is steeps funnelling into 
gnarly chutes, while the west forms an 
open amphitheatre of gender gradients. 
Standing atop the summit you have both 
options; drop left and cruise or right and 
fly? And it’s not just gradient that separates 
the two. The sun’s tracking softens the 


snow unevenly, so depending on the time 
of the day conditions on either side can 
vary dramatically. Brilliant when you are 
milking the best from variable Aussie 
conditions, batding the evils of ice or the 
clutching hands of slush. 

It was the start of September and 
somehow four of us with gear were 
crammed into/on to a single car. It must 
have been in the name of efficiency 
because it definitely wasn’t for comfort’s 
sake. The five-hour Friday night dash from 
Melbourne is largely an uneventful 
highway blur but as we turned off into 
unlit country roads, I couldn’t help but 
indulge fantasies of escape, of leaving 
behind civilisation’s trappings. We passed 
through small hamlets, deeper into the 
valley, and the fantasy of adventure was 
almost enough to blind us to reality. 

There are two ways to gain the summit 
ofVictoria’s second highest mountain; 
along the undulating Razorback or up the 
punchy Bungalow Spur. The Razorback, 
spanning the 11 kilometres between Mt 
Hotham and Mt Feathertop, is an option I 
had taken only once when, hypnotised by 
the glow of an enormous full moon, we 
delicately edged our way across solid ice in 
ski boots. It was probably a schoolboy 
error to tackle it under such conditions but 


The author lacing up at Camp Mt Feathertop. 
Amar Dev Singh Left page, Ross Walker 
taking the express route off the east face of 
Mt Feathertop. Meridee Love 


the impetuousness of youth often brings 
exhilarating results and despite treading 
uncertainly for most of the journey - and 
sometimes being reduced to an undignified 
crawl - traversing the slick ice in the still, 
bright night was as unforgettable as it was 
dreamlike. This time, however, we opted for 
Option B, pitched a tent on the sloping, 
muddy road at the mouth of the Bungalow 
Spur track and waited for the more 
favourable conditions of morning — mostly 
more light and less sleepiness. 

At the crack of dawn we quickly broke 
camp and started out through the damp, 
thick forest. As they always seem to be at 
the start, legs were strong and packs were 
light. The track climbs through beautifully 
surreal forests of charred alpine ash whose 
trunks, blackened by bushfires, stand 
starkly juxtaposed with impossibly green 
new growth. At the snowline tall, straight 
trees give way to their hardier, more 
compact cousins and, eventually, to gnarled 
snow gums. Now Feathertop isn’t the most 
expansive hill so it’s not uncommon to 
find other parties, though most seem to 
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stick to the protected hollows around the 
hut that he just at the end of the track. I 
can see the attraction as there seems to 
exist a mental event-horizon at that point 
where you step out from the trees, nine 
kilometres from the car park. You’ve been 
sinking into snow for the last couple of 
hours and somehow mind and body feel 
they’re at the finishing line. But in order to 
fulfil (if only in our own minds) the image 
of the beard-stroking mountain men to 
whom we aspire, we pushed on to the 
exposed ridgeline. 

The last thrust is worth it for the chance 
of uninterrupted views of the setting and 
rising sun, for the feeling of isolation, and 
for the wonderful fact that when you wake 
you pretty much step in and ski off. There 
were no vistas to be had this day though: 
the afternoon was grey, the strong winds 
whipping the fast moving cloud around us. 
We dug in and pitched tents, and then, 
caught up in the furious momentum of 
being on the end of a shovel, we cleared a 
space, cut blocks and built an igloo as the 
camp’s centre piece. As the quick winter 
sunset sucked out what litde light there 
was, we hunkered down to cook, eat and 
finish proceedings with a nip of some 
medicinal spirits. The hard slog of igloo 
construction makes for an evening passed 
delightfully sheltered from the elements, 
the only discomfort being the clawing cold 
on the final, dark dash to bed. Bound 
tighdy in a thick sleeping bag in a tent 


My hungry eyes took in the virgin snow and I greedily wanted to be 
everywhere at once, to mark it all as my territory. 


buffeted by howling winds provides a 
serene sense of protection, as if being back 
in the womb, and so I fell into the sleep of 
the pure and just. 

When my eyes snapped open in the 
morning the wind had stopped and with it 
the clouds, right on top of us. Visibility was 
measured in metres and the air was heavy. 
The ridgeline was cloaked in an 
impenetrable mist that obscured the arrival 
of Rolf. It was in the middle of the snow¬ 
melting-for-tea-making ceremony that he 
slid out of the soupy fog, sat down like he 
was expected and began speaking as if in 
the middle of a conversation. Small talk 
about this and that, the weather, the 
mountain, and like a cheap conjuror he 
pulled a cup from somewhere. You really 
have no choice other than to be hospitable 
with a lone figure who materialises from 
nothing, unencumbered by pack, and 
seems just as likely to vanish. We drank tea 
together, his story slowly unravelling. A 
brusque Austrian, he lived in a bus in 
Harrietville and marched up Bungalow 
Spur every weekend, stashing his skies at 
the snowline to avoid lugging them each 
time. He was the ideal oddity to appear 
with the world disappeared and us alone at 


the top of a mountain. As we kitted up and 
headed off towards the day’s first run, he 
fell into step with us. His presence 
unspoken, uninvited but completely 
natural. 

Standing at the top of the run, the deep 
gloom smudged ground and air into a 
disorientating, indistinguishable mass. 
Surfaces were flattened, without contour or 
texture. Even though I had stood at that 
edge before, and knew the drop was a 
metre at most, it may as well have been the 
edge of the world. We stepped in, strapped 
up, slithered a little closer and hit the lip 
with our stocks. This is an age-old ritual. 
Using a stock to whip at snow is like 
kicking the tyres on a secondhand car. You 
do it because you’ve gotta do something, 
because standing there is kinda impotent 
but your balls haven’t swollen to a size to 
allow you to move quite yet. You whack a 
litde snow and watch it fall away. Yep, looks 
good, just as I thought. Someone was 
saying something about how pushing too 
far left would lead to a bloody death 
dashed upon a cliff of the skull-and- 
crossbones-thar-be-dragons variety. As the 
menacing warning hung in the air and we 
tentatively shuffled, Rolf slid to the edge, 
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uttered a heavily accented ‘Okay’, dropped 
in, and silently disappeared. Bang! With the 
shackles of hesitation broken, the rest of us 
swarmed over, following the was-he-really- 
there enigma into the unknown. 

The drop in was not much more than a 
metre but entering the murk filled it with a 
seriousness made all the more acute by the 
silence. No wind whistling, just the slice of 
bases through soft snow, as if the heavy 
gloom was eating sound as well as fight. 
After cutting a dozen tight and tentative 
turns, largely relying on the Force to guide 
me, I broke without warning into the 
morning’s first clear air. My eyes and 
ears exploded under the inundation of 
stimulation. Empowered by being able to 
see the open terrain the brakes came off 
and our compact group surged forward. 
The tightness in my chest unwound. The 
snow was soft and deep and unmarked 
except for the trail that snaked behind the 
hobbling Rolf. My hungry eyes took in 
the virgin snow and I greedily wanted to 
be everywhere at once, to mark it all as 
my territory. 

Off the ridge, the steepening chute 
closed in and the terrain began to force 
turns be made with the lay of the land. I 
shifted my weight to keep tips up and did 
as I was told. It was beautiful there in that 


moment, bouncing in and out of turns that 
swept in arcs or snapped dramatically, each 
one a study in perfection. It was the heady, 
floating skiing you search for, of wide eyes 
and strange noises, school-girl giggling and 
irrepressible whooping. The kind that 
makes it all worthwhile. All of it. 

Everything. Then it was over. I flirted with 
the edge of the thick trees, refusing to 
believe, but they quickly closed in. I let go 
and sat down in the snow, my racing heart 
suddenly loud in my ears. 

Around me excited screams echoed and 
with an idiotic, broad smile on my face I 
shook my head and exhaled one long 
breath. I slowly clicked off my skies and 
fought through the snow to where the 
others were massing. The conversation was 
one of hurried interruptions - did you 
see.. .what about.. .that’s me ... - breathless 
clamouring to claim tracks. We rode the tail 
end of adrenalin until it tapered off. I think 
they call this the afterglow and we bathed 
in it for a few minutes before someone said 
the unspeakable. That it was time to head 
back up. 

With a sense of resignation we slowly 
stood, slinging skis on backs, and started 
back to the beginning.The first SO metres 
are always the toughest but after that I 
slipped into a rhythmic combination of 


From far left to right, Mt Feathertop from 
the air, with skiers just visible on the skyline 
ready to drop down the face. Love. Tramping 
back up the hill. Rick Pearce. Camp near the 
summit of Mt Feathertop. Singh 


breathing and stomping — left-right, in-out 
- a cleansing form of self-hypnotism. 
Others undoubtedly have their techniques; 
anger, Zen meditation, bloody-mindedness, 
even sadistic enjoyment. We hauled 
ourselves upward, the first in the fine 
doing the hard yards of track breaking so 
those behind get an easier ride. Laboured 
breaths and heavy-booted foot falls up the 
shortest fine, each of us in our own little 
world. 

Fittingly, Rolf was the first to the top and 
we who followed plopped on to the 
ground, panting and with calves burning. 
‘Okay’, he stated matter-of-factly, speaking 
volumes in that single word. Thank you, 
good luck, lovely weather and farewell. 
Then he just skied off, leaving as 
unassumingly as he had arrived. Strange 
things definitely happen in the mountains 
and it was clear this trip was going to 
provide some cracking ‘remember when’ 
stories, after all, this was only the 
weekend’s first run. Somehow the summers 
didn’t seem that bad. W 
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The story goes that telemark skiing came to 
prominence in the late 1900s when 
Norwegian ski jumper Sondre Norheim 
landed in competition before delighting the 
crowd by dropping his knee, raising his 
heel and gliding to a graceful stop. Thus 
born, the new technique quickly 
dominated the skiing world. Then the tow 
arrived and getting to the mountaintop 
under your own locomotion was suddenly 
passe. Telemark became the preserve of 
tourers and mountaineers. 

Despite the tyranny of distance, 
Australians were not far behind in adopting 
the tele style, with reports of Norwegian 
miners skiing in the New South Wales 
town of Kiandra in the late 1860s. Today, 
experts are divided on the question of the 
state of Australia’s tele scene. 

Bruce Easton of Wilderness Sports in 
Jindabyne, with over 30 years of 
experience of the dropped-knee turn, 
believes the industry is in a difficult 
period. He claims that there is limited 
institutional support, ‘the majority of retail 


and hire shops either carry no tele gear or 
don’t have the expertise to properly kit out 
customers’. The Internet exacerbates these 
problems by facilitating sales without 
expert advice on gear or unique local 
conditions. Furthermore, for those keen 
to acquire the necessary skills, there are 
very few dedicated tele instructors at 
Aussie resorts. 

Both Bruce and Robbie Hiam of Ajay’s 
Snow Country Sports point to the 1980s 
and 1990s as the halcyon days of ski 
touring in Australia. Their nostalgia has 
the past as a time when adventure was 
adventure and people just got out and 
did things. ‘Nowadays’, Robbie laments, 
‘people are time poor and, as a society, 
more fearful’. They claim that people 
are often unnecessarily intimated by 
the backcountry. 

Stephen Curtain - filmmaker and 
passionate proponent of the tele turn - 
believes, however, the style is on the march 
in the here and now. He points out 
telemark has been sexed up, re-branded to 


Dave Graham skiing with Mt Feathertop in the 
background. Andrew Barnes 


‘free heeling’, ditching leather for hard 
plastic boots and mounting high-tensile 
bindings on fat, shaped skis. New 
technology is allowing telemarkers to 
break the barriers of the possible, bringing 
tele into the park, big mountain free ride, 
even the bumps. Curtain feels the evolution 
in gear that keeps feet drier and makes 
turns easier is leading a quiet upswing in 
the number of people out there doing it 

Everyone is in agreement that free 
heelers are over represented as a proportion 
of resort patrollers - the arbiters of cool - 
and also that skiers are flirting with the 
fringes of the resorts - the ‘slackcountry’. 
But are they as keen for the hard slog of the 
backcountry? There is no doubt the 
telemark glass does have some water in it, 
the debate as to whether it is half-full or 
half-empty though remains unresolved. 
Simon Madden 
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Strait Across 


Rod Harris tells the story of the first successful paddle across 
Bass Strait, as we launch our series of‘retro scoops’ 



T he early 1970s saw a flurry of canoeists - two brothers, Ian and Peter 

attempts to be the first person to Richards, and myself - decided to attempt 

cross Bass Strait under human the first north-to-south Bass Strait 

breaking waves in the middle of Bass Strait. My propulsion alone, with adventurers crossing, by paddling from Wilsons 

two friends and I are being pushed relentlessly by paddling craft ranging from surfboats and Promontory to Tasmania. The crossing by 

the wind and the current into the Tasman Sea. canoes to rowing boats. island hopping is about 160 nautical 

Only New Zealand is downwind, some 2000 One contender launched from Apollo miles (300 kilometres), 

kilometres away. We are in small river kayaks. In Bay and landed at Wilsons Promontory. We were all members of the 

calm water we could raft up by lying alongside Another actually made the trip from Whitehorse Canoe Club and had each 

each other, locking paddles across the decks. But Tasmania to the mainland, but was found done a considerable amount of 

this sea is far too rough and we have to hold on dead on the bar at Port Albert. He was whitewater kayaking on Victoria’s rivers 

to the cockpit combing of the adjacent boat, rowing a dory with a lead keel and it is and further afield. This trip, however, was 

taking turns to be in the middle, for the whole speculated that he was struck in the head an entirely different prospect, 

night. What are we doing here? by the keel when capsizing on the bar. As impoverished students, our boats 

In March 1971, stimulated by these were fibreglass slalom boats, designed for 

attempts and an ABC radio program and manoeuvrability rather than long- 
book, Bass Strait: Australia’s Last Frontier, three distance paddling. To make them more 
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directionally stable we added fibreglass 
skegs to the stern. In retrospect, we 
should have added a skeg to the bow as 
well, because with any crosswind the bow 
blew off, necessitating paddling much 
harder on the downwind side, which was 
unsustainable for long distances. 

We were concerned that the skegs 
would hinder ‘Eskimo rolling’, as we 
called it back then. On a trial run from 
Flinders to Seal Rocks in Westernport Bay, 
Pete tipped himself over and then rolled 
back up to find us laughing - because, of 
course, the skeg is airborne for most of 
the roll and has little effect. 

The boats lacked the storage space that 
modern sea kayaks provide, and there was 


no easy access to food and equipment 
once it was loaded. Food, tents, water and 
sleeping bags were all stuffed into double 
bags and stashed behind the cockpit, 
completely out of reach once at sea. 
Bailing was done with a foam sponge 
inserted down the front of the spray deck. 

Ian was in charge of weather 
forecasting and his research found March 
to be the best time of year for a crossing 
attempt, traditionally dishing up the most 
stable conditions. His only equipment 
was a small transistor radio and a 
barometer. I was charged with navigation. 
Being pre-GPS days, the tools were also 
basic. I navigated with a photocopy of the 
chart covered in contact and taped to the 


deck of my boat, with an orienteering 
compass hanging around my neck. 

Because the tide floods and ebbs up to 
three knots (east and west) in Bass Strait, 
and because we were paddling at about 
three knots, it would turn out that wT— - 
were often tracking at 45° to the rhumb 
line. On top of this, with our eye level less 
than one metre above the sea, we would 
be out of sight of land for most of the 
time. Rather than attempting to 
continuously compensate for the tide, we 
paddled in the same direction through 
several cycles of the tide moving us left 
and right, until we were in sight of our 
destination, and then made our final 
course adjustments. 
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Retro Scoop 



Opening spread, from left to right, 
Ian Richards, Rod Harris and Peter Richards 
crossing Banks Strait on the last day of the 
first Bass Strait crossing by kayak in 1971. 

Rod Harris collection. Right, no, it's not a 
Fosters’ advertisement; from left to right: Ian 
Richards, Rod Harris and Peter Richards 
celebrating the end of the crossing at Cape 
Portland, Tasmania. Clockwise from top 
left, the face of an adventurer, the author 
today. Juliet Morris. Ian Richards with fish 
caught on Deal Island. Harris collection. 
Portrait of the author as a veteran paddler. 

Morris. And as a young gun. 

Harris collection. 


ON SATURDAY 27 March 1971 we started 
our adventure from Tidal River on the 
western side of Wilsons Promontory, 
paddling down the coast and camping near 
the lighthouse on the southern tip - the 
southernmost point of the Australian 
mainland. 

The next day saw us paddling out into Bass 
Strait proper, heading southeast for the 
unpopulated Hogan Island. At 30 nautical 
miles (SS kilometres) this was the second 
longest passage of the crossing. Initially there 
was a strong flood tide flowing but this eased 
off and after ten hours of paddling we 
approached Hogan just before dark. 

With no beaches on the south and west 
sides, and waves breaking on rocks, we had a 
desperate landing with our heavily laden 
boats. A steep rock scramble in the dark 
brought us to a rough bivouac site on top of 
the cliffs. Ian voiced all our fears: ‘I hope all 
the activity under our sleeping bags are 
mutton birds and not tiger snakes'. 

Dining the trip we saw a lot of avian, 
marine and terrestrial wildlife, including sea 
eagles, shy albatross, wallabies, pelicans, 
dolphins, Australian fur seals and little 
penguins. One species that thrives on many 
of Bass Strait’s islands we could do without 
meeting on our first night: fat, black 
tiger snakes. 

Our destination on the third day was the 
Kent Group, dominated by Dover, Erith and 
Deal Islands with their beautiful bays, big 
cliffs, wind-pruned forests and open 
grassland. 

There was a moderate swell with fight seas 
running as we left Hogan, and by early 
afternoon we approached Erith Island. 

Murray Pass, which runs between Erith and 
Deal, is notorious for its tidal flows. For our 
crossing we had a strong current running 
against the wind, creating big standing waves. 
To cross the passage, we got on to one of the 
standing waves, held the boats at the correct 
angle and surfed, effortlessly and 
exhilaratingly, sideways across the passage for 
two kilometres. 

At 305 metres altitude the lighthouse on 
Deal is the highest in Australian waters. We 


were welcomed on to the island by the 
lighthouse keeper Peter Scott and spent the 
next day resting and doing repairs. 

THE CRUX OF the trip was the next day’s 
passage from Deal to Flinders Island, a 
distance of 35 nautical miles (64 kilometres). 
We left late at 10am to take advantage of a 
flood tide. By 2pm the westerly swell had 
given way to a strong southeasterly headwind 
and the increasingly choppy one-and-a-half 
metre sea made for exhausting paddling. By 
nightfall we were still four nautical miles 
north of Craggy Island and the realisation 
that we would have to spend a stormy night 
at sea sank in. Making an improvised sea 
anchor out of one of our waterproof bags we 
rafted up for the night as the weather 
deteriorated further. 

In these stormy conditions, capsizing and 
failing to roll would have been disastrous. We 
were practised at deep-water rescues (using 
one boat to empty another across the deck), 
but here it would have been impossible to get 
back into the boat and seal the spray deck 
without being swamped. In the rough water 
and darkness it was crucial not to become 
separated. We each held on to the adjacent 
kayak, absorbing the differential movement 
with our arms. Fortunately, we saw no other 
vessels and did not have cause to use our 
sophisticated navigation fights - small torches 
sewn on to our beanies. Initially we were 
fearful as to where the storm would blow us 
and whether we would survive the night. As 


the hours wore on the adrenaline ebbed away, 
as we could see that our rafting technique 
was working and the threat of capsizing 
had eased. 

By morning the conditions had calmed and 
we determined our position by dead 
reckoning to be about 16 nautical miles from 
Deal. We made the conservative decision to 
return to Deal rather than push on to Flinders 
Island. However, this was easier said than 
done as the wind now swung around to the 
northeast and we were again paddling into a 
headwind. 

We got back to Deal at midday. After two 
days and a night at sea we were exhausted 
and our legs were useless. To exit the boats 
we had to capsize on the beach and crawl 
until our legs recovered. The next day was 
spent on land, doing running repairs and 
supplementing our Spartan food rations with 
fish so plentiful they fought for the hook. 

The following morning the weather looked 
good and we set off early. Initially there was a 
slight westerly swell but no wind and we 
made good progress. Long passages in a 
kayak are arduous and your mind goes in 
circles. I recited ballads and did mental 
arithmetic - how many kayak lengths is Bass 
Strait? 98 000. How many paddle strokes for 
the trip? 180 000. 

For a while we had a dark shadow under 
us - not a shark as we initially thought but a 
cruising seal. Approaching the spectacular 
Craggy Island for the second time the seas 
got rougher but we continued paddling 
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strongly and eventually reached Killiecrankie 
Bay on the northern end of Flinders Island at 
around Spm, hugely relieved to have made 
this major passage without further incident. 

The people at the guesthouse at 
Killiecrankie made us very welcome for the 
evening and the next day we headed south 
down the west coast of the island. A strong 
headwind made for unpleasant paddling but 
we reached the town of Whitemark late in 
the afternoon. Again the local people were 
hospitable and we slept overnight here before 
continuing south in calm weather past Cape 
Barren Island and going on to camp on Rum 
Island, just off Preservation Island. 

The last day of the trip, Tuesday 6 April, 
was the 20-nautical-mile (36-kilometre) 
crossing of Banks Strait to the Tasmanian 
mainland at Cape Portland. Westerly winds 
and metre-high waves made for choppy 
conditions, but we reached Foster Island for 
lunch and could just make out a group of 


I navigated with a photocopy of 
the chart covered in contact and 
taped to the deck of my boat, 
with an orienteering compass 
hanging around my neck 

people on the mainland. Initially we had not 
realised that the Melbourne and Tasmanian 
newspapers had started reporting on our 
attempted crossing. At Whitemark though, we 
had been in touch with the Mercury 
newspaper and knew that reporters would be 
waiting for us. A press plane had flown over 
that morning but our obliging Eskimo rolling 
went unphotographed. 

We paddled the final short leg without 
incident and landed on the beach near Cape 
Pordand just before 4pm. As we got out of 
our kayaks for the last time we felt a strong 
sense of relief that the journey was over but 
we were also extremely pleased that we had 
made a successful crossing. 

There was a small welcoming party and the 
celebratory beer offered by John Cullen of 
the Mercury tasted great. Champagne followed 
and numerous press photos were taken. It 
was late in the afternoon when we eventually 
headed off for the drive back to Launceston 
and civilisation. 

MODERN SEA KAYAKS, GPS navigation, 
better meteorological information and EPIRBS 
all make the Bass Strait crossing easier and 
safer today. Flowever, an old Chinese proverb 
is as pertinent now as then: 'When the deities 
are with you, you can cross an ocean on a 



plank. When they are against you, you can 
drown in a ditch!’ 

Looking back now after nearly 40 years, 
three young men paddling across Bass Strait 
didn’t change the world, but such efforts - 
taking calculated risks and pushing the 
envelope - whether on the sea, in the 
mountains or in any field of human 
endeavour, are important for a vibrant society 
and should continue to be encouraged. W 


Rod Harris continued his interest in kayaking, climbing and 
cycling and went on to win several multisport events. He 
has been CEO of companies in Australia and overseas. 
Now retired and living near Bright he is still an active 
kayakist and pilot of paragliders and gliders. Peter 

of Mt Cook in the New Zealand Alps in 1988. Ian 
Richards continued walking and paddling for many years 
and now lives in Brisbane, where he works as a food- 


CROSSING BASS STRAIT: A POTTED HISTORY 


The crossing by Ian and Peter Richards and Rod Harris was the first north-south crossing and the first crossing in a kayak. The first crossing in 
either direction was completed the week before the Harris/Richards trip started. Victorian David Bowen arrived at Tidal River on 21 March, 
having rowed a 20-foot dory from Devonport without making any landings. He took 12 days and slept in his craft. 

There had been several earlier attempts with at least one ending in tragedy. In March 1970, at 56 years of age, Alfred Altman successfully 
island-hopped across the Strait from south to north, but was drowned as he crossed the bar at Port Albert. Reports differ as to whether he was 
rowing a dory or paddling a kayak. Richard Bendall attempted a crossing from Inverloch in January 1971, but was blown off-course with 
strong winds and gave up after four days. An unnamed person started from Apollo Bay but ended up at Wilsons Promontory. 

Since the Harris/Richards crossing there have been a considerable number of kayak crossings. In early 1972, Cliff Wright and Cohn Rose 
paddled from Sydney to Hobart and this journey included an island-hopping crossing from Port Albert to Eddystone Point. In February 1982, 
Tasmanian paddler Laurie Ford paddled alone from Tasmania to Wilsons Promontory via the islands, and then returned to Tasmania. This was 
the first solo kayak crossing and the first return crossing in any craft. 

In 2003 Andrew McAuley made a solo non-stop crossing in 35 hours, taking a direct line from Wilsons Promontory to Boat Harbour near 
Rocky Cape National Park. (In 2007 McAuley went missing while attempting a crossing from Tasmania to New Zealand.) 

To date it appears there are records of 25 to 30 successful kayak crossings of Bass Strait. 

In 2008 a group of six paddlers crossed the Strait in an outrigger, and later this year, adventure athlete Jarad Kohlar plans to lead a group of 
paddlers to take on Bass Strait on surf skis. 

Bass Strait has also been wind surfed (Nick Maloney, 1998, 22 hours) and kite surfed (Ben Morrison-Jack and James Weight, 2009, 

12 hours), but in 1996, Victorian marathon swimmer Tammy van Wisse achieved the ultimate human-powered crossing when she swam from 
Tassie to Victoria in a time of 17 hours, 46 minutes. 

Compiled by David Neilson 
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walk - Feathertop, Fainter and Bogong - and 
had enjoyed the Fainter leg so much that I’d 
promised myself that I'd do it again in winter. 
So that same month I set out from Falls Creek 
with a couple of mates, only to be faced with 
a tough three-hour ski to Pretty Valley Hut in 
blizzard conditions. It proved too tough for 
one of our number who decided that the trip 
was beyond him. So the next day, in glorious 
weather and untracked snow, we returned, 
envious of the skiers heading out in the 
opposite direction. 

The next attempt was more successful, 
except that an unseasonable rainstorm 
washed all the snow away. The result was one 
rainy day on skis battling through mush in a 
leaky rain jacket, and a second untangling our 
heavy pack-mounted planks from low 
branches. The third trip met the untimely and 
expensive end mentioned above; this was 
followed by attempt four a week later. 

The author enjoying fine conditions on 
the summit of Mt Jaithmathang (formerly 
^ know as Mt Niggerhead). 


r of tents pitched in the snow. 
My solo presence is tut-tutted by one skier, 

then unheeded during a cordial conversation! 
with a trio of chook footers enjoying the 
home leg of a three-day trip from Hotham. 

Unlike on previous trips, the causeway at 
Pretty Valley Pondage is well above water 
level and I am thankful that history 
conspired to result in its present size. My 
grandfather was one of the engineers on the 
scheme and according to him the original 
plan for the Kiewa Hydro Scheme was much 
larger than the one ultimately built. 

Ironically, it was the Snowy Scheme’s 
unprecedented scale and expense that 
resulted in the funds originally intended for 
a much larger Pretty Valley dam being 
diverted away. While researching this article 
I discovered further family connections with 
the scheme in the form of a 1936 geological 


chance to take a few nice pics of the Fainters 
and Mt Bogong before descending to 
Tawonga Huts. My original plan had been to 
camp on top of the Jaithmathangs (formerly 
known as the Niggerheads at the time of 
writing) that night to catch the sunset and 
next day’s sunrise, but the proximity and 
relative comfort of Tawonga Huts seduces 
me into spending the night in the valley 
with the intention of rising early enough to 
be on the range by sunrise. 
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The original Tawonga Hut was built pre- 
1888, making it the first to be constructed 
on the Bogong High Plains. Unfortunately 
the first hut’s life was very short, falling 
down when a horse tethered to its corner 
post decided to remodel it. The replacement 
was built in 1888 with another rebuild 
occurring in 1923, the same year that 3000 
head of cattle died when an early dump of 
five foot of snow trapped them on the 
heights. In heavy winters it’s said that only 
the chimney remained visible. 

The catdemen ceased using the huts in 
2005 when the Bracks Government ended 
their 150-year tenure of grazing catde on 
the High Plains in summer. Despite this ban 
in the Alpine National Park, grazing 
continues in state forests, so the tradition is 
not entirely lost. However, passions over 
this issue continue to run high, as evidenced 
by a lively joust on the pages of the hut 
log book: 

‘Fantastic place, the cattleman hut is just wonderful - 
a sad reminder of days gone by, political correctness and 
the lunatic fringe win again.’ R & M. 

And in response: 

'To R & M - no it is not P.C. and the lunatic fringe 
that has seen the end of the grazing era. It is good old 
common sense, backed up by good science and good land 
use policy. Enjoy the romance by all means, but face up 
to reality D.W 

Another matter-of-fact entry almost 
nonchalandy comments on a recent tragedy: 

‘We came, we explored, we contemplated and we 
enjoyed. One of another bushwalking party dropped dead 
of what we think was a heart attack the night we arrived 
and so we had some stretchering in the dark down from 
the Niggerheads. A timely reminder to ‘live for now,’ but 
what a great place to die if your time is up... 'A & F 


AFTER AN EARLY night I rise at 6.30am to 
be up on the range for the 7.30am sunrise. 
Unfortunately, I leave it too late and by the 
time I arrive at the spur, the gorgeous first 
orange rays of sun have succumbed to the 
growing day. However, I still capture some 
lovely shots of Feathertop and some icicles 
before returning to Tawonga Huts in the late 
morning. Originally I’d planned to visit 


Westons Hut, which, in my opinion, was 
one of the most atmospheric huts on the 
High Plains. However, as it was razed in the 
2007 bushfires, this plan is rubbed out. 
Instead, I spend the day on the 
Jaithmathangs after exploring the cascades 
around Tawonga Huts. 

Climbing the Jaithmathangs, the steep 
slope and low angle of the sun combine 
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Feature The Painters 



perfectly to refract off the snow and ice to 
create a glittering diamond encrusted 
wonderland. I spend a superb afternoon 
enjoying the stark juxtaposition of 
blackened trunks against white snow. 

A layer of fog envelopes me just as I 
arrive at my campsite on the northern¬ 
most summit of the range. It’s an odd fact 
that as bushwalkers we are often lured to 
the highest peaks for their views but 
commonly the view of the peak we have 
just climbed is the best part of that vista. 
The Fainters (1883 metres) and Mt 
Jaithmathang (1852 metres) are good 
examples of peaks that are often overlooked 
due to their proximity to higher 
neighbours. Their popularity is only a 
fraction of that of Mt Bogong (1986 
metres) and Mt Feathertop (1922 metres), 
but sitting between them, astride the two 
great valleys of the East and West Kiewa 
Rivers, the vantage point they offer for 
looking at Victoria’s two highest peaks is 
unparalleled. Unfortunately, with visibility 
down to a few metres, my campsite vista is 
veiled in vapour. I hope it will clear in the 
morning. As usual, I cook way too much 
food, then play cards and re-examine my 
map before turning in for what is a 
surprisingly comfortable night, considering 
the mercury drops below -8°C. 

RISING AT DAWN, my optimism is 
dashed by the continued presence of the 
previous evening’s fog. After packing up 
my gear I go to pull my shoes on only to 
find that the waterlogged leather has 
frozen solid. My boots, with the pliability 
of dubbined steel, resist all attempts at 
accommodating my feet. In desperation I 
try to break the ice off with a tent peg and 
am surprised to discover that the clear 
rime that encases them emits a definitive 
tone. Eureka! I’ve just discovered the 
world’s weirdest musical instrument! 

Before long my music making loses its 
novelty, on top of failing to remove any 
appreciable amount of ice. I realise more 
extreme measures are necessary. Almost an 
hour later I succeed in thawing the boots 
on my bare stomach, my icy seat and the 
-4°C temperatures enhancing my 
masochistic pleasure. 

Despite my appreciation of what 
amazingly unique creatures we all are. 

I’m still intrigued by just how disparate 
the concept of what a ‘good time’ can be. 
Personally I find the beauty of the Alps in 
winter compelling and rejuvenating - 
certainly worth the hardships that go 
hand in hand with experiencing them. As 
for most of my friends however, I’d have 
more luck convincing them to trek 
through a war zone than persuading them 
to go snow camping. 


AFTER FREEZING MY hands wrapping up 
my icy tent, I hurry off. The exertion of 
snowshoeing quickly warms me and I 
enjoy examining the amazing frost build 
up on the trees, each branch being covered 
in millions of tiny interlocking needles of 
ice. I quickly reach Litde Plain and before 
long leave the last of the trees behind on 
the summit ridge of the Fainters. 

From here on, the white-out conditions 
necessitate great care in navigating over 
this almost featureless expanse. It is quite 
bizarre to walk in daylight, only for the 
light to offer about as much help as a 
moonless night. In these conditions I lose 
all perspective of how far I’ve travelled and 
in what direction I am going. I combine 
the twin errors of thinking I am going in a 
straight line with optimistic distance 
estimates (how far I wish I’d travelled as 
opposed to how far I’ve actually travelled). 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Considering how offensive the word 
‘nigger’ is, the names given to the 
various landmarks on the High Plains are 
patently from another era. The 
Niggerheads, Pretty Valley, Mt Feathertop 
and The Fainters were named by James 
Brown and John Wells, the first 
Europeans to visit the area in 1951. They 
were taken there by an Indigenous guide 
in search of new stock routes between 
their cattle station near Omeo and the 
yards in Beechworth. From a vantage 
point on Mt Nelse they decided that Mt 
Fainter would make the best place to 
establish their run (along the same route 
the author of this piece walked). 

In 2008 the name Niggerheads was 
officially changed to the Jaithmathang 
(pronounced Yate-me-tung) after the 


The author on the Jaithmathangs with 
Mt Feathertop behind. Left, icicles on a snow 
gum on the Jaitmathangs. 


With this false data on my side I proceed 
to interpret the he of the land with the 
contours on my map in all sorts of 
wonderful ways, making myself 
thoroughly confused in the process. 

On previous occasions crossing the 
Fainters, navigation was a complete no- 
brainer; visibility was excellent and I just 
followed the road. Current conditions 
could not be more different and I become 
completely paranoid about descending off 
the wrong spur. After much consternation, 
indecision and false leads, I ignore my gut 
feelings and blindly obey map and 
compass, eventually finding what I think is 
the correct spur. Unfortunately the tree 
fine on the edge of my vision disagrees 

local tribal group. As with a lot of 
Indigenous names there are various ways 
of spelling Jaithmathangs, previously in 
Wild the name Yit-Ma-Thangs was used 
before the official name change. 

The renaming hasn’t been without 
controversy. Some people don’t see 
Niggerheads as an offensive term, but 
rather as an anachronism. Another local 
Indigenous tribe, the Dhudhuroas, also 
objected to the name change, saying that 
the Jaithmathangs weren’t the local tribe 
because they claim the Jaithmathangs/ 
Niggerheads lie in their country. Gary 
Murray, co-chair of the Dhudhuroa 
Native Title Group, said ‘It’s a bit like 
renaming Australia as England.’ 

Some other Indigenous names that have 
endured are ‘Bogong’ meaning ‘moth’ 
and ‘Kiewa’ meaning ‘sweet waters’ in 
the local dialect. 
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Feature The Fainters 


with my map, so once again I go 
searching for a known point. Ten minutes 
later I find the summit pole on Mt Fainter 
North and return the way I’d come. As it 
turns out, the tree line that confused me 
so much is a mirage, an enduring 
apparition on the edge of my vision I 
never quite reach. When I hit the Fainter 
Fire Track and the actual tree line, 
navigating is easy. 

As I plod along my attention quickly 
turns to the fact that I have a bus to catch 
at Bogong Village at 5.30pm. Now I am 
off the frozen and wind blown summit, 
the snow is much softer and I sink six 
inches every step. Trying to hurry in these 
conditions is very draining. Even so, after 
spending the last few days in a trackless 
landscape of blackened trees, it is 
heartening to see so many footprints in 
the snow again. Despite my need for 
haste, previous experience tells me to keep 
my energy levels up, so I stop for lunch at 
Bogong Jack Hut. 

Bogong Jack (whose real name was 
John Payne) was a cattle rusder and 
bushranger who was involved in an 
attempted gold robbery in 1859 in which 
a man was killed. Later this favour was 
returned when he was murdered at the 
saddle that bears his name, reportedly for 


the small fortune he had made catde 
duffing and other ‘business’ activities. It is 
said that his ghost still haunts the area. 

I LEAVE BOGONG JACK Saddle at 3pm, 
needing to cover the last ten kilometres in 
two and a half hours. I am not hopeful. I 
reach Springs Saddle and the long awaited 
snow line at 4.45pm, needing to cover the 
last five kilometres in 45 minutes. After 
strapping my snowshoes to my pack I start 
running down the track. Running five 
kilometres with a pack on is another item 
to add to the list ‘things not to try before 
you die’ — weeks later my feet were still 
feeling the after effects. 

The bus company advised me to arrive 
early, because Bogong Village is not a 
normal pick up point and the driver 
might forget to stop if I’m not there to 
wave him down. With this in mind I run, 
bush-bashing the switchbacks and finally 
slowing when I think I am just above the 
fights of Bogong Village. Unfortunately the 
fights turn out to be the building site of 
the Kiewa Schemes new hydro plant. 

Realising my mistake I trot off again 
only to be interrupted by my mobile 
phone ringing. Of course, the battery goes 
dead before I can respond to the bus 
company’s queries as to where I am. This 


inspires me to a last burst of speed and 
soon I am in sight of the bus. Surprisingly, 
my paranoia about missing the bus is only 
heightened by seeing it; the pessimist in 
me is convinced that it will reward my 
efforts by leaving in front of my eyes. I 
run in front of the bus waving my ski 
poles like a madman before collapsing 
inside sweaty and exhausted. 

Initially I find the interior stiffingly in 
my panting and fatigued state but I 
quickly acclimatise to the artificial, as I 
continue to do at work the next day. As 
the great landscape photographer Peter 
Dombrovskis put it: ‘When you go out 
there you don’t get away from it all, you 
get back to it all. You come home to what 
is important. You come home to yourself.’ 
As much as I love the bush and its 
spiritual, rejuvenating tranquillity, I also 
love my family and I look forward to 
seeing them again. Smiling contentedly 
between puffs, I relax in the knowledge 
that I’ve finally beaten the curse of Mt 
Fainter. W 


Travis Easton is a photographer and father of four from 

through the art of photography. His regular sojourns occur 
by the grace of his long-suffering and much-loved wife. 
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Take a path less travelled 


If you’re anything like us, a guided walk is only 
appealing if it offers something extraordinary. 
An experience of remoteness and seclusion, a 
genuine wilderness getaway and the opportunity 
to learn about and give something back to the 
world. To walk the Tarkine Rainforest Track in 
Tasmania’s north west is all of this, and much more. 

Like entering a landscape of goblins and faeries, 
the Tarkine Rainforest Track transports people 
into a magical world, where a vast tapestry of 
rich greens forms the backdrop for the full six 
day experience. Towering rainforest, hidden 
waterholes, horizontal trees, Giant Fresh Water 


Crayfish and every colour of fungi 
imaginable all reside within this green 
wonderland. But best of all, we're more 
likely to see a Tassie Tiger than to run 
into other bushwalkers on this walk I 

Day 1 - Raft across the Arthur River, 
walk deep into the forest. 

Day 2 - Giant Eucalyptus canopy, ascend 
rainforest plateau to camp. 

Day 3 - Giant tree ferns , horizontal forest, 
Tarkine Falls base camp. 

Day 4 - Day walk to panoramic forest view, 
camp at Tarkine Falls. 


Day 5 - Walk into Heaven, a beautiful waterhole 
in the forest. 

Day 6 - Depart Heaven camp and walk out of 
the forest. 


Enquiries 

For more detailed information call 03 6223 5320 
or visit www.tarkinetrails.com.au 


■) Ti 


arkineTrails 

The path less travelled 
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Freeze frame 

Images from the Kosciuszko National Park 
Photographer Mike Edmondson 
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Clockwise from far 
left, ice-encrusted 
candle heath. Untracked 
snow on the Perisher 
Range. Wet snow gums 
at Charlottes Pass. 
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Andrew Davison explores the desert environment of the 
Hattah - Kulkyne National Park on the NSW - Victorian border 


S tanding onWarepil Lookout and 
scanning the horizon, it is easy to 
believe that the country that 
stretches out before me consists of 
kilometres of monotonous low, scraggly- 
looking shrubs. A land without a hint of 
grand mountain ranges or deep canyons 
holding raging torrents - it could only be 
a wasteland. But appearances are 
deceiving, because the Hattah-Kulkyne 
National Park is full of surprises, as I and 
my walking partner Tom are discovering 
on our four-day circuit through the park. 

Before leaving, we knew that the 
greatest difficulty that lay before us - and 


one that is a constant daily problem for 
the region’s inhabitants - was the limited 
availability of water. Despite this worry, 
the evening we arrive on the banks of 
Lake Hattah it seems a minor problem. 
The lake is full to the brim and its small 
wind-driven waves splash on the leaf- 
strewn, gently sloping sand banks. The 
night air rings with the high-pitched 
whine of mosquitoes, while small 
bleeping bats feast and swoop across the 
silvery night sky. 

BREAKING CAMP THE first morning, 
thin rays of light peer at us over the 


horizon. From the tops of river red gums, 
birds fracture the crisp morning air with 
screeches and kaarrrs, while sleek apostle 
birds gather in social flocks. We set off 
beneath the majestic gums, passing 
rustling reeds in a stagnant shallow 
channel and cross the regulator - 
kangaroos bounding across the sand 
dunes in the distance. 

The network of lakes around Lake 
Hattah creates an oasis in an otherwise 
harsh environment. In good years the 
floodwaters of the Murray River spill 
into the lake system. Rising quietly, water 
then floods the surrounding river red 
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Sunrise in the Hattah - Kulkyne 
National Park. Paul Sinclair 




sun, while the activities of the morning 
birds have long since ceased. It’s the hottest 
hour of the day and we swelter in the late 
afternoon heat. Beneath a cluster of small 
shrubs, a mob of kangaroos shelter in self- 
dug ditches, their bodies sunk into the 
cool sand beneath the baked crust. The 
animals know when it is time to seek 
shade and escape the dangers of 
dehydration. It is a timely sighting, Mother 
Nature’s alarm bell for us. Our weary legs 
seek the shadow of a red gum. We make 
ourselves comfortable for an afternoon 
snooze on a thick mattress of decomposing 
leaves and bark. 

Post-siesta, drowsy and weary-eyed, we 
set our sights on a compass bearing across 
a densely covered area of mallee scrub. The 
multi-stemmed eucalyptus trees make for 
a scraggly landscape, splays of lanky trunks 
supporting shaggy clusters of leaves, strips 
of bark dangling in an unkempt mess. 
Clusters of porcupine grass are dotted 
among the gangly forest and soft red dunes 
of porous sand roll beneath. The native 


vegetation is well adapted to its local 
environment, unlike Tom and me, who 
need to consume unexpectedly large 
quantities of water, affecting our supply. 

The day’s temperature hovers in the high 
30s and the bush offers little shade. 
Navigation through the scrub is 
ff ustratingly slow; the tangle of gawky 
trunks gives no defined distant reference 
to fix our bearing. Only ten to 15 metres 
is gained before another fix has to be 
taken. Eventually we break out of the 
low scrub. From the summit of the final 
dune the land spreads before us, the late 
afternoon light stretching across the 
lower sand ridges. 

The open nature of the woodlands 
allows an increased pace. Water occupies 
our minds, but there is none. The 
landscape that lies before us is far from 
empty, however, and this is the time of day 
for life to emerge. While we watch 
kangaroos grazing and emus striding 
around in the distance, the commotion in 
the treetops gains momentum. 


gum forests, triggering frog breeding, 
creating habitat for breeding fish and 
maintaining diversity. 

Finding water in the lakes in this 
drought-stricken region is unexpected; 
shallow dusty bowls were what we 
anticipated. Sadly, the life-giving water 
lapping the banks is thick and fluorescent 
green from a plague of blue-green algae. 
These days the lakes are artificially flooded 
with water pumped from the Murray 
River. Due to poor land management 
upstream, the lakes’ ancient life cycle has 
been tampered with. Now, a system of 
weirs and regulators withhold the water in 
an attempt to artificially replicate natural 
conditions. 


LEAVING THE LAKE, the Bugle Ridge Track 
carries us above the surrounding flood 
plains. From the small sand ridge we spy 
the parallel Lake Bulla and Lake Brockie, 
and the hanging canopy of their 
surrounding gums. The leaves of river red 
gums droop lethargically in the withering 
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'Stashing recycled wine bladders full of water is the 
only way - short of using camels - that we could have 
undertaken this walk.' 


Hidden in the vast plain is a fascinating 
kaleidoscope of life, evidence of which lies 
in the form of scats, tracks and other traces. 
Prints leading to small burrows beneath the 
grass are signs of the hopping mouse. These 
tunnels provide a protective humid 
microclimate, a refuge from the heat of the 
day. Hopping mice are superbly adapted 
marsupial survivors in this arid land, their 
special metabolism allowing them to extract 
water from their diet of dry seeds and small 
insects. They excrete highly concentrated 
urine and never need to consume water. 

Soon the sight of sporadically dispersed 
black box and a distant line of river red 
gums brings a sigh of relief. These gums 
fringe the banks of the Murray River and 
they signal our first campsite. 

AN AVIAN ALARM call shatters our deep 
sleep. With sunrise comes the raucous 
screeching of galahs, corellas and cockatoos, 
accompanied by bleeps, chirps and tweets 
from the smaller finches, honeyeaters, chats, 
rosellas, lorikeets and parrots. 

Witnessing dawn on the banks of the 
Murray is a pleasure, as daylight slowly 
illuminates the pea-green waters that silently 
flow within its deep channel. Our camp is 
perched on a high bank on a large, arcing 
bend at the confluence of the Murray River 
and Chaika Creek. 

Chaika Creek is the vital link that carries 
the floodwaters that inundate the system of 
lakes. It is a flooded anabranch (the arm of a 
river which separates from and later rejoins 
the main branch), which acts as a 
navigational handrail. Following its banks, 


we weave between contorted, bruised-grey 
trunks, the lively canopy swaying gently in 
the morning breeze. An ancient, dying river 
red gum displays a scar, where a large oval¬ 
shaped tongue of bark has been removed, 
possibly with a crude stone axe to make 
a primitive shield or canoe. Examples of 
scarred trees such as this are found 
throughout the park. 

Following in the tracks of a small mob of 
emus over the dunes, we come again to the 
banks of the Murray before the sun’s rays 
grow to their full stinging potential. Sand 
spills over the steep banks into the water 
and we follow it, slipping into the 
soothing, cool river. An old, regal river red 
gum clings to the unstable banks, beneath 
its withered canopy deep shade spreads 
over soft sand, offering a lazy retreat from 
the fervid conditions. 

After being dragged back to consciousness 
by the piping calls of a small flock of white¬ 
winged choughs fossicking through leaf 
Utter, we leave the Murray and enter rolling 
dunes again. Shapely cypress pines randomly 
stud the rising sand ridges. The bulokes sigh 
and sing in the shghtest breeze, their dense 
shade and pleasant melody making for a 
perfect mid-afternoon backing track. 

Among these sparse woodlands, clustered 


on bare patches of red sand, are thick low 
acacia shrubs. Flourishing atop the dunes, 
these elliptic-leaved shrubs have a unique 
way of collecting greater quantities of the 
Umited rainfall. The woody stems of the 
shrub grow in a funnel shape, channeling 
precious rainfall to their base and roots. It 
has also developed a system of retaining 
moisture, as its small pale leaves hold only 
their finest edge to the sun, and turn 
throughout the day to avoid dehydration. 

A lack of low herbage and grasses gives 
the undulating plains a desolate appearance. 
In the absence of rainfall, many of the 
understory species simply go into 
hibernation. Not until the rains arrive will 
the tubers and bulbs that have been lying 
dormant beneath the ground burst into life, 
completing their life-cycle within weeks, 
before lying inactive once again, preserving 
their nutrients in anticipation of the next 
rain. Occasionally the red rises are dotted 
with small patches of vivid green, the 
succulent pig face, which survives by 
storing water in its tender stems and leaves. 

The birds of this arid region are also well 
prepared for the bone-dry conditions, 
breeding at short notice so they can take 
advantage of the brief boom of plant and 
insect food that follows rains, providing for 
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From far left to right, the banks of the Murray River. Sinclair. The lunch stop with 
curious emus. Tom on the banks of Lake Mournpall. Both photos by Andrew Davison. 


their chicks while the land is resource rich. 

Arriving at Chaika Creek once again, we 
find it dusty and leaf-littered. Standing on 
the banks of the outlet channel, where the 
inundated lake system returns its 
floodwaters back to the Murray River after a 
natural flooding, we stare with thirsty eyes 
at the opposite bank, where a dilapidated 
fence encloses Oateys, the site of an old 
pastoral settlement. Only two old sheds and 
an elaborate - sadly derelict - water system 
remain. There’s nothing to drink here. 

Fortunately, only a kilometre from Oateys, 
we have a cache of water stashed. It is one 
of three strategic positions within the park 
where Tom and I have placed recycled wine 
bladders full of water, this is the only way - 
short of using camels - that we can 
undertake this walk. With 12 litres of water 
to lug tomorrow, we bed down early 
beneath the stars. 

AFTER A SWEATY slog over rolling dunes 
we come to our water cache at the 
intersection of two tracks. The sloshing 
liquid weighs heavily on our hips as we 
trudge through beautiful open forest, 
startling a herd of emus and provoking a 
rendition of their hollow booming call as 
they flee. Before the day’s temperature 
climbs into the low 40s again, we find the 
heavy shade of an aging black box and, with 
a full stomach of tabbouleh salad, topple 
into blissful sleep. Only 40 minutes pass 
before we are woken by a quartet of curious 
emus striding through our afternoon camp. 
After investigating the alien creatures, the 
four continue on their way. 

We move on through a system of shallow 
depressions, a series of dry lakes that most 
likely only fill with the largest floods. The 
further we stray from the regularly flooded 
plains, the less familiar the landscape 
becomes. At a large open area, stands of 
ancient cypress-pine stumps protrude as a 
reminder of a previous era. Only a few of 
these shapely, attractive pines remain in 


their full splendour, with their deeply 
fissured bark twisted and contorted. Once 
the land was heavily covered with these 
stately trees, but their rot-resistant timber 
made them attractive for fence posts and 
firewood, and they were heavily logged. 
Revegetation of these forests has been 
thwarted in the past, with grazing stock, 
rabbits and kangaroos all preventing 
regrowth. Despite the degradation, the area 
still holds a wild and untamed feeling and 
we both feel the uncertainty of a lonely 


wilderness. The heavy weight of the water 
we are carrying begins to take its toll, our 
aching backs and weary knees let us know 
we need to find a camp. It is a dry camp 
for us tonight. 

LEAVING CAMP THE next morning, a 
dilapidated fence is our guide, leading us 
south through the dense mallee scrub. 
None of the mallee we pass are big trees. 
Most are scrawny and muddled, but among 
this stand of resilient trees, many could be 
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Right , Lake Konardin at 
sunset. Sinclair 



HATTAH - KULKYNE: SOME HISTORY 



A goanna on the banks of the Murray River. 

Davison 


Despite appearances, on close observation 
the Hattah-Kulkyne National Park contains 
a considerable variety of plant and animal 
life. The park is well-known for its 200- 
plus species of birds. It also boasts the 
highest diversity of ants and reptiles in 
Victoria. The contrast between the tranquil 
waters of the flood-filled lakes, the low 
mallee scrub and the open native pine 
woodlands - not to mention its 
breathtaking sunsets and regular riots of 
spring wildflower colour - makes it as 
interesting as many of our nation’s more 
renowned national parks. 

With water always in short supply life in 
this arid zone is not easy for any species. 
The region’s inhabitants have evolved 
remarkable methods of survival in this 


harsh environment. Annual average 
rainfall within the region is a low 250—330 
millimetres, which the sunburnt sands 
quickly absorb. In the summer months 
temperatures commonly soar above 40°C, 
baking the mallee crust. The result is a vast 
area without any permanent streams 
running through it. 

It is necessary for the mallee trees and 
grasses to have adaptive traits to survive 
these parched conditions. For instance, the 
mallee eucalyptus supports a large 
rootstock to store water and nutrients for 
times of extended drought. Spreading roots 
tap surface water following rain and the 
waxy surface of its leaves help to reduce 
water loss. Tusks of porcupine grass 
survive by tightly rolling up their leaves, 
decreasing the number of pores exposed to 
the air and avoiding moisture loss. 

The local Indigenous people also adapted 
to the desert environment in remarkable 
ways. The Latji-latji people covered great 
distances and developed ingenious ways of 
retrieving water from the semi-desert 
environment. For example, litres of clear 
water can be extracted from the roots of 
certain species of mallee eucalyptus. In 
times of great need they used sponge-like 
balls of grass attached to a long spear to 
reach water gathered in the hollows of 
older trees. Their intimate knowledge of 
the whereabouts and reliability of soaks 
enabled them to survive in the harsh 
environment, and the signs of their 
presence are found throughout the park by 
those who know what to look for. 


surviving into their 500th year. We weave 
between the scraggly scrub over high dunes 
towards the track marked on the map to 
Warepil Lookout. 

Warepil overlooks a rolling pale-green 
sea, which merges into the distant haze. We 
make camp on the platform and, with 
water supplies replenished and a small stash 
of wine remaining, sit back to admire the 
spectacular sunset that spreads itself over 
the horizon. Velvety reds and vivid oranges 
fill the sky until the evening stars appear. 

An obstinate heat haze mars the view by 
the time we climb from our lofty camp the 
next morning. Beneath the mallee trees we 
wander along the sandy track towards Lake 
Mournpall. Large sand dunes border the 
lake’s southern edge, the water thick with 
blue-green algae and mats of floating 
debris. The deep shade of grand old river 
red gums lining the banks of the lake are a 
pleasant relief from the searing sun, and 
the string of gums stay with us as we 
follow the channel linking Lake Mournpall 
to Lake Lockie, full of clear water and a 
myriad of fish, insects and birds. 

The waters of Lake Lockie have receded 
tens of metres from the ring of huge gums, 
and the warm, shallow flats are a favoured 
feeding ground for a plethora of birds. Pied 
cormorants perch on fallen logs warming 
their wings in the afternoon sun, pelicans 
glide inches from the water’s surface before 
skimming to a halt, egrets stalk the 
shallows for small fish and frogs and wood 
swallows swoop the water snatching food. 

We linger on the tranquil banks of Lake 
Lockie before striking out into parched sand 
dimes and the walk’s end. Reflecting on the 
trip as we meander towards the Information 
Centre, we decide that what the Hattah- 
Kulkyne National Park lacks in grand 
mountains and precipitous gorges, it made 
up for with a diverse walking, an abundance 
of wildlife and a rewarding and educational 
experience. The park is home to a remarkable 
ecosystem, equipped to survive in one of the 
driest areas of the driest continent on earth. 
In a time when the reservoirs are low and 
rainfall is failing, when we should be 
reducing our water consumption, there is 
much we could learn from the flora and 
fauna in Hattah-Kulkyne National Park. W 


Andrew Davison currently resides in Mongolia, where he takes every opportunity in the short summer months to tackle the vast wilderness of the steppes with backpack and boots. The 
subtle light and scenery are an excellent inspiration for his growing interest in photography. 
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Crossing 

England 

Cutting the Old Dart in half, the Coast to Coast Walk across northern 
England is a challenge with plenty of character... 


Story and uncredited photos by Mary Harris 
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M y 14-year-old raincoat had packed 
it in. The rain stung my face and 
an unwelcome chill was 
descending. I was on the 300-kilometre 
Coast to Coast Walk across the mid-north of 
England. It was day three, a strenuous 26 
kilometres in the Lake District from 
Ennerdale Bridge to the village of 
Stonethwaite.The thought of having lunch 
crouched behind a wet rock held no appeal, 
so you could imagine my delight at seeing a 
stone hut ahead. 

The Black Sail is England’s most remote 
hostel. Perched on a windswept hillside, it’s 
a basic hut that used to be a shepherd’s 
shelter. A scrawled sign on the front door 
welcomed walkers to have a cuppa and a 
homemade flapjack - a delicious oatmeal 
slice. Peeling off my now saturated jacket, 
the hostel was heaven. 

The Coast to Coast Walk is eccentric and a 
little old-fashioned. The official guidebook, 
written by the late Alfred Wainwright - the 
much-revered founder of the cross-country 
route - is straight from 1950s England. Its 
hand-sketched maps and rambling prose 
reflect an era when walking was for 
strapping, ruddy-cheeked English lasses and 
lads. Before starting the walk, Wainwright 
suggests you pick up a pebble from the 
starting point at St Bees, overlooking the 
Irish Sea, the idea being that you carry it 
across the country to throw it into the 
North Sea at your final destination of Robin 
Hoods Bay. I selected my pebble carefully. I 
wanted something lightweight. 

THE COAST TO COAST is not a wilderness 
walk but it can still be challenging. 
Deteriorating weather can quickly turn a 
delightful hike into a wet, boggy grind. 
How long you choose to complete the walk 
can also notch things up. My partner and I 
chose to spread it over 17 days, but we met 
a fellow walker who’d bitten off the full 
300 kilometres in seven days and put in 
40-kilometre-plus days back-to-back. 

The Lake District, a rugged area of peaks 
and lakes, is considered the walk’s highlight. 
If you are heading west to east you pass 
through this section in the first five days. It’s 
also one of the busiest parts and, 
particularly if you time your crossing with 
a rare sunny day, it can seem like half of 
northern England is out on the track 
with you. 
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The Lake District also seems to be the 
area with the worst Coast to Coast signage. 

I didn't think I’d need to refer to the 
guidebook regularly, but after a day making 
navigation errors that would make Hansel 
and Gretel blush, it became clear that the 
Wainwright’s bible was more valuable than 
anything else I was carrying. 

On one confusing mountain pass we 
were joined by Brad, an Aussie. Brad had 
been plagued by a series of mishaps on the 
previous day including getting lost, pulling 
a tendon while jumping a stream and 
falling head first down a steep grassy 
hillside. To add insult to injury he had 
arrived too late to be served dinner at the 
local pub. Brad had only decided to do the 
walk ten days before and his pre-walk 
training had consisted of one 12-kilometre 
walk along a flat canal towpath near 
London. The Coast to Coast attracts all sorts 
of people, from beginners like Brad to 
more serious rambling groups. We found 
that we crossed paths with the same people 
along the track or joined them at the local 
pub each night. Walking camaraderie is 
very much alive on the Coast to Coast. 

LEAVING THE LAKE DISTRICT we headed 
towards flatter country and the town of 
Shap. Our accommodation at Shap was a 


lodge operated by two young Jamie Oliver 
look-a-like brothers. They had been 
running the place for a year, were frothing 
with ideas but still hadn’t got things going 
smoothly. 

We had ordered a pre-packed lunch to 
take with us and eager to get started we 
asked Jamie Oliver One if it was ready. ‘On 
its way!’ he said, bounding off towards the 
kitchen. I suspected it would take some 
time and headed outside to get some air. 
There I witnessed Jamie Oliver Two bolting 
out of the kitchen, grabbing his bike and 
screaming off to the village. Five minutes 
later he was back at full speed, a loaf of 
bread tucked under his arm. His 
enthusiasm to get back to the kitchen 
resulted in him slamming against the barn 
door and falling off his bike - but the loaf 
was held high. Dusting himself off he raced 
inside and soon we were on our way, 
content in the knowledge the sandwiches 
were fresh. 

The walk takes on a different personality 
away from the Lake District. As we left 
Shap, the route headed into low moorland 
and past a collection of stones set in a 
circle. It’s not exacdy Stonehenge - you 
could walk straight by, mistaking the tiny 
stones for sheep — but it is a bona fide pre¬ 
historic mystery. 


Grasmere from Helm Crag, Lake District 
National Park. Long. Right, a peaceful walk 
along Nannycatch Glen brings you to 
Ennerdale Bridge. 


The busy market town of Kirkby Stephen 
was our next destination and this is a great 
spot for Coast to Coasters to resupply and 
do some much-needed washing. Many 
walkers rush through the towns not 
allowing much time to explore and relax, 
but I’d recommend building in at least two 
rest days - not only to appreciate the local 
sights, but also to give your feet a rest. 

From Kirkby Stephen our route climbed 
steadily on to the windswept tops of the 
Pennines to a feature called the Nine 
Standards, two-metre-high rock cairns that 
sit prominently on a ridge. Legend has it 
they were built to resemble an army 
encampment to scare away the marauding 
Scots. 

Accommodation choices on the walk are 
varied - they include camping barns, youth 
hostels, B&Bs and pubs — and are mostly 
good. However, it pays to do your research 
beforehand and book ahead in the busy 
areas. One spot where accommodation 
was problematic was the Yorkshire Dales 
village of Keld, the official halfway point of 
the track. 
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Keld is a sleepy little village with a 
boutique pub, a couple of B&Bs, no shops 
and one forlorn phone box. To secure a bed 
for the night I had booked an inn, seven 
kilometres off the route. The Inn’s website 
promised so much and after an eight-hour 
walking day we were really looking 
forward to putting our feet up. Josh our 
driver turned up at Keld in a battered 
hatchback to collect us and, like many 
18-year-olds, drove fast and recklessly. I sat 
in the back seat, surrounded by adolescent 
car clutter, my daypack clutched to my 
chest - this was going to be my make-do 
airbag if Josh collided with one of the 
countless sheep wandering across the single 
lane road. As we screamed around another 
blind bend Josh informed us that not many 
people stayed up at the inn. 

‘Here we are,’ said Josh, ever-cheerful. 

The white building was striking in the late 
afternoon sun, but this couldn’t hide the 
abandoned shipping containers, rusty 
machinery and the leather-clad bikie gang 
at the door. 'Yur rooms aren’t reedy yet’, 
said the sour waitress from behind the bar. 

Twenty minutes later our room was ready 
and we followed Ms Sour around the back 
of the bar and through the pub’s kitchen. 
Greasy plates were stacked high and my 
shoes were sticking to some mysterious 
substance spilt on the floor. We were led up 
an unlit staircase piled with dirty washing 
to our cramped bunkroom. I sat on the 
sagging, stained bed, head in hands, 
wondering if my partner would ever talk to 
me again. Out came the ever-trusty 
Wainwright guidebook and we started 
looking for alternative accommodation. I 
called the boutique pub in Keld begging 
for rescue and a bed, whatever the cost. 
‘Yes’, someone had cancelled and they had 
one room left and, ‘yes’, they could send 
someone to pick us up. We were indeed 
lucky. 

FROM KELD WALKERS are confronted 
with two options. Rather than doing the 
official Wainwright high route through 


abandoned lead mines we instead chose the 
lower, more scenic path following the 
valley of the River Swale to Reeth. The 
landscape here was characterised by stone 
bams, quaint little villages, coundess stiles 
and rolling hills. The sun beat down 
relentlessly and the temperature hit a 
whopping 3 2°C. Thankfully our route 
selection provided a fair smattering of 
English pubs en route. 

Richmond, next on the map, is the 
biggest town the Coast to Coast passes 
through. Indeed, our Wainwright 



guidebook encouraged us to comb our hair 
and freshen up, as the town is renowned 
for its attractive lasses. 

The section across the Mowbray Plain 
was dull, with flat walking through farms 
and along roads. Every so often the walking 
monotony was shattered by the need to 
sprint across a busy motorway. To break up 
a 3 5-kilometre day we stayed at the small 
village of Danby Wiske. After 18 kilometres 
of road bashing we were looking forward 
to having a break but the tiny village had 
no sign of life. No birds cooing, no 
children playing, no cars.. .even the pub 
was boarded up. A serious sign in England. 

When we found our B&B the owners 
told us they would be cooking our dinner 
because there was nowhere else to go. After 
having a shower, I headed downstairs 


where our host Arthur was pouring a cup 
of tea. Clearing his throat, Arthur leaned 
towards me and in a hushed tone said: 
‘There are strange things going on around 
here. Sixty years since the D-Day landing, 
that plane going down in the Atlantic and 
the green hail that fell here last week. I 
think it might be forces beyond our planet.’ 

Great, I thought. I’m stuck in the Village 
of the Damned with the local conspiracy 
theorist. I hurriedly finished my tea and 
excused myself. The next morning couldn’t 
come fast enough. 

Another day of flat slogging was finally 
broken by the sight of the Cleveland Hills 
and the Yorkshire Moors. We were looking 
forward to walking through the last of the 
national parks on the Coast to Coast. After a 
short climb, the track followed a windswept 
escarpment with great views across the 
Mowbray Plains. We even got our first 
distant view of the North Sea - a thrill as it 
made our final destination of Robin Hoods 

We decided to break up another long day 
by staying on the moors at an isolated farm. 
As we approached our accommodation it 
became clear this wasn’t a farmstay from 
the pages of Gourmet Traveller, rather it was a 
genuine working farm. Our cheery hostess 
Pauline welcomed us in a Yorkshire accent 
so strong I found it impossible to work out 
what she was saying. Fortunately, my British 
born partner could understand her, so I 
smiled on mutely. We were led through the 
kitchen, dodging meat joints dangling from 
the roof. Our room upstairs was freezing 
and Pauline informed my partner that the 
central heating was bung. I sat on my 
sagging bed huddled under four 
mismatched blankets, looking through the 
window at the windswept moors feeling a 
litde dejected. My partner, on the other 
hand, was enjoying the stay immensely, 
heading downstairs to chat with Pauline 
over a cuppa in front of the wood fire. 

The next morning we continued our 
progress east. The undulating escarpment 
gave way to endless views as we moved 
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WarmLite Insulated 
Air Core Sleeping Mat 


GOING LIGHT DOES NOT ALWAYS MEAN A SACRIFICE IN COMFORT 

Warmlite Mats are lighter and more compact than comparable mats in the market 
and with up to 70mm of insulated comfort offer a truly comfortable nights sleep. 

Warmlite Sleep Systems — extend your comfort 

FEATURES 

EXCELLENT WARMTH TO WEIGHT RATIO 
RVALUE OF 4.1 

LIGHT WEIGHT (Approx. 680gms) AND ULTRA COMPACT 
I-BEAM CONSTRUCTION INCREASES LOFT AND ELIMINATES COLD SPOTS 
PRIMALOFT ECO INSULATION MADE FROM 50% RECYCLED MATERIALS 
FOR INCREASED WARMTH 
7 CHAMBERS FOR GREATER COMFORT 
EACH MAT INDIVIDUALLY FACTORY TESTED 
DURABLE LIGHTWEIGHT 50 DENIER NYLON RIPSTOP FABRIC 
STUFF SACK AND REPAIR KIT PROVIDED WITH EACH MAT 


FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT WWW.MONT.COM.AU 




Think oF False teeth 
next time you need walking boots 


Who would want a set of false teeth fitted 
by an amateur? Your feet require similar 
care, so choosing boots is best left in the 
hands of experts. At Ajays and Eastern 
Mountain Centre, boot fitting begins with 
measurement and visual assessment. 



I, 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135 
Phone (03) 9720 4647 Fax (03) 9720 2538 


Our experienced staff can then recommend 
the brands and styles most suitable for your 
needs. With our professional approach, 
independent advice and extensive 
selection of the world’s finest walking 
boots, you really can’t put a foot wrong! 




68 Whitehorse Road, Balwyn, Vic 3103 
Phone (03) 9817 1477 Fax (03) 9817 7693 
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Coast to Coast 


towards the heart of the Yorkshire Moors and 
the isolated lion Inn at Blakey Ridge, our 
home for the night. 

The following day we headed out in 
brilliant sunshine, tramping along some 
minor country roads. Eventually we left the 
moors and traversed above a farmed valley 
called Great Fryup. As I contemplated the 
origin of its name my daydreaming was 
interrupted by the sight of the North Sea. 
After 17 days our destination at last seemed 
within reach. 

After descending a valley and passing 
through a couple of villages and patches of 
shady forest, we headed towards the 
Grosmont pub. The village is a railway 
enthusiast’s dream, with a lovingly restored 
steam engine that rims most days on a trip 
that takes you to the coastal town of Whitby. 

FITTINGLY, THE FINAL day of the Coast to 
Coast, to Robin Hoods Bay, was anything but 
a doddle. Instead of heading straight to the 
coast, Wainwright’s route is a 25-kilometre 
zig-zag through valleys and across boggy 
moors. We headed along a pretty patch of 
forest called Litdebeck Wood, said to be the 
oldest forest on the entire walk. At the end of 


the wood was a charming waterfall called 
Falling Foss, and beside this was a tiny stone 
hut with tearooms out the back. Tucking into 
our scones we were joined by a man 
clutching a local walks guidebook. ‘Have you 
walked the three miles from Litdebeck 
village?’ he enquired. ‘No, we’ve walked the 
188 miles from St Bees.’ 

‘Oh that’s a bit further then’, he laughed. 

Robin Hoods Bay is a picturesque fishing 
village jammed into a notch in the cliffs. The 
final mile descended steeply to the Bay Hotel, 
the official end of the walk. Before having a 


celebratory drink in the pub I had one more 
task - to throw the pebble into the ocean. 
Launching my little pebble into the messy 
waves I felt a great sense of achievement. 
Alfred Wainwright summed it up well when 
he wrote: ‘In a walk, as in life, it’s so much 
more satisfying to reach a target by personal 
effort than by aimlessly wandering.’ W 


Mary Harris is a keen walker who enjoys the scratches and 
fatigue associated with overnight walks in the Australian 
bush. The Coast to Coast was suggested by her partner as 




A BRIEF HISTORY OF ALFRED WAINWRIGHT 


Alfred Wainwright (1907-1991), from Lancashire in northern 
England, has been variously described as the ‘Doyen’ or the ‘Dean’ 
of British Walkers. The product of an alcoholic stonemason father 
and a devout, respectable mother, he left school at 13 to work as an 
office boy, continuing his studies at night school to become an 
accountant and eventually the Borough Treasurer. But his true love 
was walking and nature. 

His passion for the Lake District inspired him to produce a series 
of guidebooks, beginning with the ascent of Dove Crag from 
Ambleside and continuing until he had completed a seven-volume 
Pictorial Guide to the Lakeland Fells. The books were produced entirely by 
hand, including all maps and drawings, with the text neatly written 
in Wainwright’s distinctive script. 

The guidebooks, compiled between 1952 and 1966, soon 
gathered an almost cult following and at the time of his death in 
1991, around 1.5 million copies had been sold. Climbing all 214 of 
‘Wainwright’s fells’ from the guide has since become a bragging 
rights achievement for serious walkers. 

Other important books by Wainwright include the Pennine Way 
Companion and A Coast to Coast Walk. The Coast to Coast is said to have 
been created partly as an alternative to the Pennine Way track. 

Later in life Wainwright became a television personality and even 
today he has an enthusiastic following. In 2007, the BBC screened a 
documentary about his fife, followed by a series focusing on walks 
from the Pictorial Guide to the Lakeland Fells. There’s even an Alfred 
Wainwright Society, which justifies itself with an awkward 
explanation that, though he probably wouldn’t have condoned such 
a club, great men ‘tend to be dogmatic’ and Wainwright’s real talent 
was communicating. Just what the society is attempting to do. 

Susan Wilson 

Portrait of author and artist Alfred Wainwright in the 
Lake District, circa 1970. Homer Sykes 
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The Grand High Tops—- 

A spectacular mountain walk in the Warrumbungles in outback New South Wales 
Words and photos by Alistair and Bruce Paton 


Walking around the internal plumbing of a 
volcano probably isn’t most people’s idea of a 
great weekend, but that’s exactly what walkers 
are doing when they explore the Grand High 
Tops in the Warrumbungle National Park. 

Granted, it’s had a few years to cool off, about 13 
million in fact. What was once a giant volcano, 
with a shield 50 kilometres long, is now a 
landscape of forested mountains studded with 
spectacular rocky outcrops. Over centuries the 
rock that formed the volcano has gradually worn 
away, leaving behind the solidified streams of 
molten lava that once flowed through it. That lava 
forms the dykes, plugs and spires that make the 
Warrumbungles famous - and a great 
bushwalking destination. 

In the language of the Gamilaroi people, 
Warrumbungle means ’crooked mountains’. 

These crooked peaks are one of the best 
features of the park, the highest of which, Mt 
Exmouth, and most photographed, the 
Breadknife, are all included in a three-day circuit 
walk along the Grand High Tops, a name that 
conveys the nature of the terrain. 

Spectacular views of the unique landscape are 
the highlight of the walk, which also features 
beautiful bushland, great wildlife spotting and 
a few places for quiet reflection. 


WHEN TO GO 

The Warrumbungles lie between the mild climates of 
coastal Australia and the harsh desert interior, so the 
summer months between November and March are too 
hot for walking. Wildflowers are particularly impressive in 
spring but there is usually something flowering at any 
time of the year. 

SAFETY/WARNINGS 

Rainfall is extremely unreliable and the creeks are often 
dry, so check with rangers at the park visitor centre to 
determine if there is anywhere on the walk that you can 
replenish you water supply before heading out. There is a 
water tank at Balor Hut, at the base of the Breadknife, 
but it isn’t guaranteed to have anything in it The hut is 
very basic but can be used for accommodation. It is 
locked and the key must be booked in advance for a 
minimal fee. 

ACCESS 

The park is 35 kilometres west of Coonabarabran, which 
is about halfway between Melbourne and Brisbane on 
the Newell Highway. From Sydney you'll need to drive 
about 450 kilometres (four to five hours) via the Great 
Western Highway to Dubbo, then take the Newell 
Highway north. From Coonabarabran, the John Renshaw 
Parkway leads straight to the park. The park visitor centre 
and several excellent campsites are just off the main 
road and close to the start of the walk. Buses can be 
taken along the Newell, but there is no public transport 
between Coonabarabran and the national park. 
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TRACK NOTES GRAND HIGH TOPS 



THE WALK 

Day one: Camp Pincham to Balor Hut 
(6.8 kilometres/three hours) 

From the Camp Pincham car park, follow 
the main track, Pincham Trail, to the left 
of a large information sign and downhill 
to reach a toilet block and, after 200 
metres, Camp Pincham itself. The 
campsite is named after Alfred Pincham, 
who owned the land now covered by the 
national park before donating it to the 
people of New South Wales in 1952. 
Unless you’re intending to stay there for 
the night, bypass the camp and continue 
south along the valley of Spirey Creek. 
The walking at this stage is quite easy, 
almost too easy in fact - the track is 
about a metre and a half wide and paved 
with bricks, a response by the park 
authorities to the heavy foot traffic on 
the popular walk to the Breadknife. 

Ignore a track to the right that leads to 
Ogma Gap (you will return by this track 
in two days) and, after 1.6 kilometres, 
turn left at a junction on to the Gould 
Circuit track, which is quite rough and 
makes for a nice change from the main 
path. The circuit track climbs steeply 
uphill towards Febar Tor - drop your 
packs at the base of the rocky outcrop 
and scramble up for great views. This is 
the first real look at the Grand High Tops, 
and it's worth pausing for a break to 
survey where you will be walking over 
the next few days. From left to right the 
view encompasses the Belougery Spire 
(1057 metres), the narrow spine of the 
Breadknife and, looming over the top of 


the range to the right, the mass of Bluff 
Mountain. In between there are 
numerous smaller cliffs, peaks and 
outcrops. After returning to the track and 
picking up your pack, continue over a 
saddle and up to another rocky outcrop 
called Macha Tor, then follow the track as 
it descends steeply down to Pincham 
Trail, 900 metres further on from where 
you left it. 

Turn left to continue south, following the 
track further up the valley alongside the 
(usually dry) creek bed to a junction with 
a side track to Hurleys Camp. The track 
is marked on the map but was closed 


The magnificent Crater Bluff. 
Below, wild flowers spotted on the walk. 
Far left, the remarkable formation of the 
Breadknife at sunset. 


when visited by the authors. 

This point marks a change in the walk. 
The gently sloping track up the creek 
valley is left behind and you begin to 
climb steeply to the Grand High Tops, up 
the appropriately named Spirey Ramp. 
The track passes below Belougery Spire, 
which towers above the trees like a 
crudely carved skyscraper. 

Soon the track transforms into a flight of 
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stairs (another concession to the impact 
of many feet), and continues until you 
abruptly arrive at the base'of the 
Breadknife. The main route heads left, but 
take the rougher righthand track for about 
50 metres to Balor Hut. The hut is a basic 
metal structure with wooden bunks and an 
external water tank. If you don’t wish to 
partake in these luxuries there is space 
for several tents in the surrounding forest. 
The best thing about this campsite is the 
views - a short scramble up the rock 
outcrops behind the hut provides a 
fantastic panorama of the Breadknife and 
Belougery Spire. 

Day two: Balor Hut to Ogma Gap (7.5 
kilometres/4.5 hours) 

Day two begins with a return to the 
staircase used the night before and a 
thigh-straining climb up the stairs. These 
are soon replaced by an equally 


exhausting, but slightly more natural, steep 
dirt track, taking you underneath the cliffs 
of the Breadknife. The outcrop here is the 
remains of a volcanic feature known as a 
dyke, where molten rock squeezed 
through a vertical crack in the surrounding 
rock and then solidified. The Breadknife is 
600 metres long, 100 metres high and 
only a couple of metres thick - so be 
careful not to lean against it 
The track climbs above the Breadknife, 
passing another smaller dyke called 


Lughs Shield before eventually emerging 
on top of the range at Lughs Throne. 
Many of the features in the park were 
named by the pioneering conservationist, 
Myles Dunphy, who drew heavily on 
Gaelic mythology. Lugh was the Gaelic 
sun god. 

This point is close to the centre of what 
was once the huge Warrumbungle 
volcano - and it is at the heart of the 
Grand High Tops. The views are suitably 
outstanding: to the east and north are 



Bluff Mountain in the early morning light. 
Top left, Alistair Baton outside Balor Hut. 
Top right, Alistair walking past grass trees 
on the Bluff Mountain track. 
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THE WALK AT A GLANCE 

Grade: Medium 

Length: Three days 

Distance: 25 kilometres 

Type: Dry rocky slopes, eucalypt forest and steep climbs rewarded with 

great views and walking along ridges. 

Region: Western New South Wales 

Nearest town: Coonabarabran 
Start/finish: Camp Pincham car park 

Maps: NSW Parks and Wildlife Service 1:40000 tourist map 

Best time: March to November 

Special: You may need to carry water for the entire three-day walk - check 

with rangers if there is water in any of the creeks or in the tank at 
Balor Hut A permit is required for overnight trips. 



Belougery Spire and the Breadknife, 
while to the south the scenery is 
dominated by the 1094-metre pillar of 
Crater Bluff and its distant companion, 
Tonduran Spire. 

From Lughs Throne the track swings 
west, crossing a number of rock slabs 
and then descending through forest to 
Dagda Saddle. Here there is a junction 
with a track to the right - this is the 
Dagda short cut, it leads under the 
western side of the Breadknife back to 
Balor Hut. Ignore this track and continue 
along the range for a further 1.2 
kilometres to Nuada Gap and the turnoff 
to Bluff Mountain. There are plenty of 
spots for tents between the trees if you 
want to spend the night here (there was 
also a hut until it was removed in 1980). 
You can also leave your pack here if you 
want to do the 2.6-kilometre side trip to 
the top of the impressive lava dome of 
Bluff Mountain. 

The track up Bluff Mountain winds uphill 
to the west through eucalypt forest and 
extensive groves of grass trees, slowly 
contouring back and forth up the eastern 
slope of the peak, before swinging north 
for the final climb to the summit plateau. 
At this point the forest opens up into 
heathland, providing grandstand views of 
the entire park. Be careful on the final 
stage to the summit cairn, as the 
surrounding cliffs are more than 200 
metres high. 

After taking a well-deserved break on 
the mountain summit, which makes a 
great lunch spot, return to your packs 
and head south along the crest of the 
range. This area is known as Dows High 
Tops and is lower and less open than the 
Grand High Tops, but there are still a 
number of places where you can obtain 
good views, especially of the cliffs of 
Bluff Mountain to the left and ahead to 
the peak of Mt Exmouth, which at 1206 
metres is the highest peak in the park. 
The track undulates gently up and down 
for about half an hour then descends 
steeply to the campsite at Ogma Saddle. 

Day three: Ogma Gap to Pincham 
car park (10.6 kilometres/four 
hours) 

The final day of the walk features a 
lengthy but rewarding climb to the top of 
Mt Exmouth, followed by a gentle 
downhill walk back to the car park. The 
bonus is that your pack can be left at the 
campsite, because the trip up Mt 
Exmouth is a return journey - but 
remember to take some food, water and 
your camera. 

The track from the campsite is 
signposted and heads west along the 
Western High Tops, passing through the 
delightful Grassy Glades - at their best 
when the spring wildflowers are in bloom 
- before climbing to a junction. Take the 
side trip to the left to see the curious 
geological formations the Cathedral and 
Arch before returning to the main track 


A small lizard near Bluff Mountain. 
Top, Alistair on Dows High Tops. 


(the diversion takes about 45 minutes). 
The track descends to Danu Gap (Danu 
is an important goddess in the Gaelic 
Pantheon) and crosses the Burbie Fire 
Trail before beginning the climb to Mt 
Exmouth. Continue west, heading steeply 
uphill to pass under the summit cliffs, 
then swing to the east, passing through 
an impressive stand of grass trees on the 
way to the summit, which is marked by a 
trig point. 

The vast open summit is extremely 
exposed, but on a fine day the views are 
outstanding. Mt Exmouth is one of the 
few remaining remnants of the outer 
slopes of the volcano. To the west are 
vast plains, while to the east - 'inside' the 


volcano - are all the peaks, outcrops 
and landmarks that make up the 
Warrumbungle National Park. 

From the summit retrace your steps back 
to Ogma Camp, pick up your packs and 
take the track to the left, heading north 
and downhill along the valley of West 
Spirey Creek. After three kilometres 
cross a footbridge to link up with 
Pincham Trail, the path walked on the 
first day. To the right is the Grand High 
Tops, to the left is the car park. The final 
1.1 kilometres can be enlivened by 
searching the tree tops for koalas, which 
are known to inhabit the creek valley. 

Alistair and Bruce Baton are twin brothers who enjoy 
bushwalking and taking photos around Australia and 
overseas when they are not working as a journalist 
or environmental education officer respectively. 
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MERINO 280 ZIP TOP 
RRP $169.95 
NOW $84.95 


OLYMPUS TENT 
RRP $899.95 
NOW $629.95 


CASCADE RANGE LATITUDE RANGE 

RRP FROM $549.95 RRP FROM $599.95 

NOW FROM $384.95 NOW FROM $419.95 


50% OFF 30% OFF 30% OFF 30% OFF 
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TR ACK NOTES MT RUFUS 


Lake St Clair to Mt Rufus 

A glorious two-day walk along the shores of Lake St Clair to the spectacular 
summit of Mt Rufus in the Cradle Mountain - Lake St Clair National Park 
Words and photos by Eli Greig 


While walking to Mt Rufus you can experience some of the best Tassie has to offer: rainforests, highland tarns, wild 
mountain peaks and Australia’s only deciduous tree - the beech tree (Nothofagus gunni). This is a great walk for 
families with older children. 



WHERE 

Lake St Clair and Mt Rufus are on the southern edge of 
Tasmania's central plateau World Heritage area Lake St Clair, the 
finishing point for most people completing the legendary Overland 
Track, is ideally located in the centre of a magnificent region of 
mountain peaks, lakes and forests. 

WHEN TO GO 

This walk can be completed at any time except during white-outs 
and heavy snow. Walking in alpine areas is a joy in winter, however 
this is only for more experienced bushwalkers. Autumn is the best 
time to see the golden leaves of the deciduous beech trees, while 
the mist and rain can make for an enchanting experience when 
walking in the lakeside forest Summer and spring would give you 
the opportunity to have a dip in Australia’s deepest natural lake. 

SAFETY/WARNINGS 

Tiger snakes (of the very fat and black variety) are common in 
summer - watch out for them. Alpine weather can be highly 
variable and potentially dangerous; be prepared for all kinds of 
conditions. 

FURTHER READING 

There are a number of informative websites on walking in the 
Cradle Mountain - Lake St Clair National Park. Try the Tasmanian 
parks website, www.parks.tas.gov.au. The visitor centre at Lake St 
Clair has interpretative boards, free track notes and cheap maps 
with good topographic detail and natural history information. 

ACCESS 

Lake St Clair is approximately two-and-a-half hours’ drive 
northwest of Hobart. From Hobart take the Lyell Highway to 
New Norfolk then follow the highway to Derwent Bridge and 
Lake St Clair. 


Lunch with a view on the summit of Mt Rufus. 
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THE WALK 

Starting from the visitor centre at Cynthia 
Bay, walkers have a choice of two 
directions to take. The first option is to 
ascend and descend Mt Rufus, then take a 
lakeside walk to either Echo Point or 
Narcissus Bay before catching the ferry 
back to the visitor centre. I think the best 
option (and the one described here) is to 
catch the ferry to Narcissus and do the 
walk in the opposite (southerly) direction. 
This allows you to view the landscape from 
the ferry before the walk has begun, 
providing amazing views of Mt Rufus, Mt 
Olympus, Mt Ida and the Traveller Range, 
as well as the temperate rainforest that 
clothes the ranges and literally falls into 
the lake. 

Catch the early ferry from Cynthia Bay to 
Narcissus Bay. The ferry will deposit you 
close to where the Narcissus River enters 
the lake. The bubbling waters of the 
Narcissus River are home to 
freshwater crayfish, native water 
rats and platypus. There is 
evidence of Indigenous 
habitation here and along the 
entire track. Stone tools and 
implements are relatively plentiful 
(but strictly protected). 

If you make the short walk to 
Narcissus Hut, you will find the 
turnoff heading back south 
around the lake to Cynthia Bay. 

The lakeside walk is almost 
entirely level, with only sections 
of short climbing. You will pass 
through buttongrass plains, tea 
tree and incredible sections of 


old-growth cool-temperate rainforest. 
Unfortunately a large section of some of 
the most spectacular forest was burnt by 
some smouldering toilet paper back in 
1976 (lesson: take everything out with you) 
and the rainforest is now being colonised 
by species accustomed to a drier 
environment. Apparently there is no 
evidence of any other fires in the region for 
the past 10 000 years. The entire 
landscape at this section of the walk was 
shaped by glacial action 20000 years ago, 
when the glaciers carved out the lake to a 
depth of 170 metres. 

Following the Overland Track south, the 
track starts out through open plains and 
woodlands. Wombat poo is abundant here, 
and their tracks cross the path every so 
often. For the next 45 minutes you will 
pass through areas of swampy land and 
tea tree thickets - keep a wary eye out 
for snakes. 


Boardwalk on the way up Mt Rufus. 
Bottom, pandani found on Mt Rufus. 


After half an hour the track rises slightly 
and heads off into your first encounter with 
the wondrous rainforests, surely some of 
the most magical scenery on earth. These 
Gondwanan forests share many species 
with their cousins in New Zealand and 
South America. Keep an eye open for 
myrtle beech, sassafras, celery top pine 
and leatherwood. 

The rainforest continues to envelop you for 
another 45 minutes until you reach Echo 
Point. The hut and the view of Mt Ida 
provide the perfect spot for a snack stop or 
even an early lunch. The pebble beach and 
driftwood logs provide ample seats for the 
mighty view and I found the water to be 
safe to drink straight from the lake. 

About 50 metres after leaving Echo Point, 
turn back to view the hut and Mt Ida - this 
is an iconic view and a very good 
photo opportunity. The walk 
continues for another hour 
through the stunning rainforest 
until, after about an hour, the first 
signs of the fire-ravaged 
landscape appear. The burnt areas 
are small but occur often enough 
to be intrusive. 

The walk follows the lake's edge 
for another two and bit hours. You 
will notice a dramatic change in 
the landscape when the forest 
abruptly makes a transition from 
rainforest to tall sub-alpine 
cabbage gums. Once you are in 
the cabbage gums you are 
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The walks 




| nearing the turnoff to the start of the alpine 
climb and your first night’s camp. 

| When you reach the bridge over the Cuvier 
and Hugel rivers at Watersmeet, keep an 
eye out for the track junction. Turn right at 
the sign for Shadow Lake. 

Camping is permitted at many sites 
throughout the park and along the walk. 
Choosing a campsite is at your discretion 
and is best decided after considering how 
long you would like the second day’s walk 
to be. Personally, I think the best option is 
to continue on for another five kilometres 
towards Shadow Lake and camp in the 
saddle with panoramic views of Mt Rufus 
and Mt Hugel. With a shorter walk on the 
second day you are able to spend more 
time in the spectacular Richea Valley and 
on the summit of Mt Rufus. 

From the turn near Watersmeet follow the 
sign(s) to Shadow Lake along the Mt 
Rufus Track (you are now off the Overland 
Track). You will need a map to make sure 
you stay on the correct track otherwise you 
may take one of the many side routes. 

The climb starts here and the landscape 
begins to change dramatically as you 
gradually ascend the flanks of Mt Rufus. 
The track climbs through alpine ash forest, 
snow gums and buttongrass and finally 
through some ancient King Billy pines. 
There are pencil pines on the lake edges 
and flowering waratahs in spring. 

You have now reached the saddle camp 
after quite a long walk. The views are 
beautiful and immensely rewarding. At the 
time of writing camping was prohibited 
near Shadow Lake. 

DAY TWO 

If you wish to start the day with a short 
packless stroll, you can take a quick walk 
to Shadow and Forgotten Lakes (one hour 
return). Don't worry if you don't have time, 
however, as you'll get a view of the lake as 
you climb Mt Rufus. 

The walk towards the summit of Mt Rufus 


is well signposted and unless inclement 
weather arrives you should be able to see 
your destination for most of the way. 
Continue through buttongrass moorlands 
and alpine forests. The landscape varies a 
lot depending upon the elevation and 
aspect of the slope. After a rather tedious 
climb you will enter Richea Valley. If this is 
your first time seeing pandani (Richea 
pandanifolia) and scoparia, you will be 
blown away by the fragile and 
paradoxically harsh beauty of these plants, 
both of which belong to the Richea family. 
Richea Valley is also overflowing with 
enormous cushion plants that appear soft 
enough to use as a couch, designed by 
the alpine gods to enable you rest and sit 
and stare at the scenery - unfortunately, 
not only are the plants extremely fragile 
but they’re also very prickly. While the 
palm-like pandani resembles the tropical 
pandanus palm it is in fact the estranged 
sister of the scoparia. In summer the 
plants flower in a range of rainbow-like 
colours. 

After leaving the valley you will begin the 
climb to the summit of Mt Rufus. The track 
follows the saddle between Mt Rufus and 
Mt Hugle. Follow the track to the right and 
upwards. You should now be starting to 
get glimpses of the rugged western 
ranges and the headwaters of the Franklin 
River. The track eventually crosses a 


section of weathered sandstone and 
dolerite formations. 

The processes of erosion have formed a 
myriad of weird and fascinating shapes 
and this area is truly a marvel of 
geological time and process. Keep 
following the track through another 
scoparia garden until you finally reach the 
summit, which provides the ultimate lunch 
spot, with 360° panoramas and extensive 
views of the Franklin River, Frenchmans 
Cap and, to the north, Cradle Mountain in 
the far distance. 

The walk back to the Lake St Clair visitor 
centre is almost entirely downhill and takes 
approximately two hours. The walk is well 
signposted and relatively uneventful. From 
the summit follow a long ridge to a false 
summit and then descend into some 
bushfire-affected eucalypt forest Continue 
down through the changing forest until you 
reach the turnoff to the visitor centre. 

The campground at the visitor centre has 
ample camping spots and a range of 
cabins, from the older utilitarian style to 
the slightly more ritzy - enjoy! 

Eli Greig has been spending time in the 
Australian bush since he was a child. While his 
first love is for the coast and forests of the 
Otways, he is currently focused on the Tarkine 
and the misty, pandani-clad mountains of 
Tassie's southwest. 


WALK AT A GLANCE 

Grade: Easy to medium 

Length: Two days 

Distance: 35 kilometres (without side trips) 

Type: Rainforest and mountains 

Region: Tasmanian Highlands 

Nearest town: Derwent Bridge 

Start/finish: Lake St Clair visitor centre at Cynthia Bay 

Best time: Summer and autumn 

Special points: Potential for snow and inclement weather at any time of the year. 
Fuel stove only. 
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Just Add Water 


An introduction to dehydrating lightweight and nutritious 
meals for overnight bushwalks 


Millions of driers can’t be wrong 

For thousands of years before bushwalkers 
discovered the benefits of dehydrated camp 
tucker, people used the sun to dry and 
preserve foods. Even today, sun-drying is the 
most common method used across the 
globe for preserving grains, fish, meat, nuts, 
vegetables and fruit. But sun-drying is not 
an option for everyone, especially for people 
living in humid or coastal regions - which 
is most Australian bushwalkers. Even in the 
dry heat of summer it can take several days 
to dry a crop. In that time the food can be 
spoiled by insects, dust and moisture; it can 
discolour (making it unappetising) or 
become mouldy. 

You could build your own solar dryer 
or use your oven at a very low temperature, 
but both of these options present other 
difficulties. The easiest and most efficient 
option for trekkers is to use a food 
dehydrator. 


Food dehydrators: the basics 

Food dehydrators come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, but generally work using 
the same simple principles. Food is placed 
on trays within the dehydrator, heated air is 
then forced by a fan across the food trays 
and moist air is forced out a vent. Removing 
moisture stops the ability of bacteria, yeast 
and mould to grow and spoil the food; it 
also slows down the action of enzymes that 
discolour food. 

The optimal temperature for drying is 
60°C, although this varies slightly with the 
type of food to be dried. If too high a 
temperature is used the food will cook 
instead of drying; moisture will be trapped 
inside and the food will eventually become 

I received my dehydrator as a wedding 
present 12 years ago. It is still going strong, 
having prepared foods for many multiweek 
adventures. It has all the features you should 


look for in your own dehydrator: double¬ 
wall construction (for insulation), fan, 
variable thermostat ranging from 35°C to 
63°C, the ability to hold more than four 
trays (including flat insert trays for meals, 
liquids and fruit leathers) and an extended 
warranty. A timer can also be handy, saving 
you from getting up at 3 am to check the 
drying product. 

Lightweight and nutritious 
home-cooked meals 

In these days of lightweight bushwalking, 
I believe fight is not only right, it should 
also be tasty and nutritious. But you 
should not feel limited to the range of 
commercially-produced freeze-dried 
meals. You can save money and expand 
your menu by doing it yourself. That way 
you can eat your personal home-cooked 
favourite on that ridge, gazing at that 
marvellous sunset. 





Feature 


Dehydrating Food 


Left page, billies boiling on a campfire, 
Bachsten Creek, west Kimberley, Western 
Australia. Grant Dixon 


The main benefits of dehydrating food for 
walkers are the reduction of weight and 
cooking time. The amount of weight saving 
depends upon the moisture content of the 
food being dried, but it can be up to 90 per 
cent. Tomatoes reduce to less than ten per 
cent of their original weight, homemade 
dips to IS—30 per cent, lentil curries to 
about 120 grams per person. Cooked rice 
returns to its pre-cooked weight (no saving 
there), but it rehydrates in the field within 
15 minutes after you add hot water, saving 
the amount of fuel required. Keeping 
detailed records of date, drying time, pre¬ 
drying weight and dried weight will help 
you manage your dried food. 

The main disadvantage of dehydrating is 
the loss of the water-soluble vitamins A and 
C. However, this can be overcome somewhat 
by dipping fruits in a sulphite, ascorbic acid 
or fruit juice dip prior to drying. On 
extended walks you should consider taking 
vitamin C or multivitamin supplements. 

Drying it yourself 

Over the years I have tried drying many 
foods - some worked well, some were 
disasters. I can vividly recall returning 
home to the aroma of drying strawberries 
and, just as vividly, the pungency of drying 
onions and mushrooms. 

Drying removes water, not kilojoules, 
so it concentrates the flavour. Fruits like 
watermelon, mango and banana are 
superb dried. I once dried strawberries 
and kiwi fruit. I used to dry individual 
vegetables for meals but found the 
rehydration cumbersome. I always have 
dried tomatoes and eggplant for lunch. I 
have dried thick soups (such as pumpkin 
soup), dips (hummus, eggplant dip, 
beetroot dip), cooked rice, and meals.The 
best meals are those with small or mashed 
vegetables, pulses such as lentils, or 
minced meat. 

The main thing to remember when 
preparing to dehydrate food is the 
uniformity of shape, size and spread on 
the drying trays. Large pieces will take 
longer to dry throughout, while odd-sized 
pieces will dry (and rehydrate) at different 
rates. In vertical airflow dehydrators, the 
lower trays can dry faster than the upper 
trays, so you may need to rotate the trays 
dining the drying process. Some foods 
benefit by being turned over, especially 


PALMA 


This hearty, flavoursome vegetable dahl is 
perfect for dehydration. Using pre-cooked 
and dehydrated rice reduces the fuel 
required to cook this delicious meal. 
Feeds: four 

Cooking time: about VA to two hours 
Dehydrating time: ten to 12 hours 
(dalma), three hours (rice) 

Bush cooking time: 15 minutes 
Total weight per person: lOOg (dalma), 
lOOg (rice) 

Ingredients: 

• 2 cups of yellow split peas 

• 4-6 cups of water 

• 1 teaspoon of tumeric 

• 2 teaspoons of coriander powder 

• 2 cups vegetables (carrot, sweet potato, 
pumpkin, zucchini, potato) cut into one 
centimetre cubes 

• 3 large tomatoes, chopped 

• 3 tablespoons of ghee 

• 2 teaspoons of fresh green chillies, 
chopped 

• 1 teaspoon yellow asafoetida powder 

• 'A teaspoon cayenne pepper 

• 1 teaspoon of cinnamon powder 

• 'A teaspoon of nutmeg 

• l'A teaspoon of ginger powder 

• 3 teaspoons of cumin powder 

• 2 teaspoons of paprika powder 

• 2 teaspoons of salt 

• 2 teaspoons of sugar 

• 3 teaspoons of lemon juice 

• 2 cups of basmati rice 


those placed on flat trays where the hot 
dry air does not pass directly over the 
bottom of the food. 

Generally speaking, foods high in water 
are best avoided, although I have dried 
chunks of watermelon. (It was reduced to 
intensely-flavoured, sticky, paper-thin 
strips.) Oily foods can be dried, although 
the external oil should be mopped up 
with absorbent paper. 

One benefit of owning a dehydrator is 
taking advantage of in-season produce. 

By thinking ahead, you can have 
inexpensive dried tomatoes, mangoes, 
bananas and other produce all-year round 
from just one trip to the market. 

Dehydrated foods should be stored in 
airtight containers in a cool, dark place. 
Check them regularly for moisture or 
mould. I usually prepare and dehydrate 
foods within a month or so before use, 
but I have stored foods for at least one year 
before being used. 


Wash the split peas thoroughly under cold 
running water until the water runs clear. 
Soak split peas overnight in a bowl with 
10-12 cups of water. 

Put four cups of water in a large heavy- 
based saucepan and bring to boil. Drain 
split peas and add to boiling water with 
tumeric and coriander powder. Reduce 
heat to simmer and cook without a fid, 
stirring occasionally, for about VA hours, 
or until the dahl is completely broken 
down and smooth. Add more water as the 
cooking proceeds, but keep the dahl as 
thick as possible. 

While the dahl is cooking, roast the 
vegetables at 180°C for about one hour. 

Cool a little, then transfer to a blender and 
puree. When the dal is a soft, thick puree, 
add pureed vegetables and tomatoes. Stir to 
combine well. Warm ghee in a heavy-based 
frypan. When hot, add chillies and saute 
for one to two minutes. Sprinkle in the 
asafoetida. Remove from the heat and cool 
until just very warm. Sprinkle in 
remaining spices and stir to mix. Add to 
the dahl and mix well. 

Fold in salt, sugar and lemon juice. 

Cook rice until almost ready then 
dehydrate. 

Tucker time 

To prepare in the bush, simply boil some 
water. Put the dalma in a pot. Add boiling 
water so it covers the meal. Sit for at least 
ten minutes, occasionally stirring. Add 
more water if required. Put rice in a bowl 
and just cover with boiling water. Cover 
the bowl, sit for ten minutes, then fluff 
with a fork. Cover for a few more minutes 
before serving. 

Bringing it back to life 

Just add water. It is as simple as that. Hot 
or cold, it doesn’t matter, although hot 
water quickens the rehydration process. 
Hummus returns instantaneously, 
tomatoes in an hour (making the break 
before lunch the ‘soaking’ stop), beetroot 
dip takes at least an hour, cooked rice and 
lentil meals in ten to 15 minutes, soup 
and pasta sauce leathers can take more 
than an hour in hot water. I tend to soak 
the lunchtime goodies in cold water, 
dinner in hot water. 

Sample recipes 

Starting with the one above, which was a 
favourite on my Simpson Desert trek (see 
Wild no 112), your options are virtually 
limitless. 

Start with individual fruits — try some 
fruit leathers - then extend yourself to 
full meals. Your taste buds will thank you, 
and so will your back. 
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Rain, rain, go away... 


Steve Waters tests nine rain jackets for bushwalking 



People have no problem spending money 
on good tents, nice warm sleeping bags, 
high-tech packs, trendy-looking fleeces 
and comfy pure-wool thermals, yet when it 
comes to the all-important waterproof jacket 
they tend to baulk. Perhaps it’s a denial thing 
- if I don't plan for bad weather, I won’t get 
wet - but more likely it's false economising 
on either weight or cost (or both). I’ve seen 
people try to get by with garbage bags and 
ponchos in a Tasmanian blizzard. It's really 
dumb. A good outer jacket makes bad 
conditions bearable and can even save 
your life. 

This survey compares jackets suitable for 
multiday bushwalking in rugged Australian or 
New Zealand conditions, where bad weather 
is not unusual. The surveyed jackets fall into 
two classes: those designed in Australia/ 

NZ for local conditions, and imports from 
the northern hemisphere. Local walkers tend 
to favour long, thigh-length jackets worn 
over shorts and\or thermal long-johns that 
offer protection from wind, rain and thick, 
wet scrub. Home-grown jackets tend to be 
robust and rather heavy, with storm flaps 
covering zips, stout hoods with stiff visors, 
and slim, simple bodies. Imported jackets 
often double for snow or climbing use, are 
usually shorter, lighter, and more expensive, 
and may include features not always useful 
for the average bushwalker. 

A good jacket needs to be both 
waterproof and breathable - there's not 


much use keeping the rain out if you're 
drowning in sweat. Jacket material is usually 
a bond of three layers - a waterproof outer, 
a breathable inner and a one-way membrane 
passing moisture between the two. Once, 
the choice was Gore-Tex or nothing. Now, 
there are many fabrics to choose from, and 
it pays to do some research before making 
any decision - not all fabrics are equal, 
regardless of the marketing blurb. Gore- 
Tex itself comes in at least four different 
variations. 

A fabric is normally considered waterproof 
if it can resist a hydrostatic head of 
1000 milimetres. Gore-Tex and eVent 
both reportedly resist a head of around 
30000 millimetres, the highest of all the 
surveyed jacket fabrics. Breathability is 
measured in grams/m2/24hrs and once 
again, higher numbers are better - with 
5000g/m2/24hrs being average, and 
Gore-Tex and eVent are both claimed to 
rate above 15 000 g/m2/24hrs. Some 
manufacturers dispute the relevance of 
these measurements, though the cynic 
might comment it’s because their own 
products achieve low scores. Still, a poorly 
designed jacket will leak more regardless of 
the material, and even the best material will 
leak given enough water. 

Jacket fit is also important - does it 
actually feel good? Always try the jacket on 
with your pack. Those cute zipped pockets 
might be unreachable with the waist belt 


In cold wet conditions a good jacket can 
save your life; Dale, Matt and Richard 
enjoying some mild conditions (snow) on the 
summit of the Princess Range in Southwest 
Tasmania. John McLaine 


fastened. Think about where the rain might 
seep in - is there a gap between the hood 
and the neck, are the zips laminated or 
protected by storm flaps, will those open 
pockets fill with water? Does the zip run 
smoothly and can you work it with gloves 
on? Do you need a two-way zip? Do your 
pack straps rub against any toggles? Is 
there anything likely to catch on scrub or 
blow around in the wind. The hood should 
adjust snugly and turn with your head, 
yet also allow room for a hat. A stiff brim 
helps keep water off your face, and some 
jackets allow the hood to be stowed or even 
removed. Most jackets have drawstrings 
to adjust the waist (and sometimes the 
thigh). Toggles may be external or hidden 
internally, in pockets and waistbands. Hold 
your arms above your head, are the sleeves 
long enough, does the jacket cover enough 
of your thigh? What about colour - do you 
want to blend into your environment or 
stand out? 

All models tested were men’s size medium 
(with the exception of the Macpac which 
was labelled ‘large’), and were weighed 
and measured by the surveyor. 








GEAR SURVEY RAIN 1ACK ETS 



MACPAC RESOLUTION RRP$600| 


PADDY PALLIN EXPOSURE RRP$330| 


When it comes to bad weather, the Kiwis know better than most how to keep 
dry, and the Resolution sets the benchmark for other jackets. Macpac has opted 
for eVent fabric, which allegedly outperforms Gore-Tex in both waterproofness 
and breathability. A classic design with four sizable zipped pockets (accessible 
with a fastened waist-belt), velcro cuffs and large double velcro storm flap. The 
body is clean of anything likely to snag, and the large two-way, heavy-duty zip 
is the best of the survey. The hood is a joy to behold, with the stiffest brim and 
a shape designed for maximum protection. The Resolution wears comfortably, 
and both body and sleeves are a decent length. On the down side, at 660 
grams and $600, it's not exactly light or cheap, but you get what you pay for 
and this jacket would easily adapt to a variety of uses. Comes in two rather dull 
colours and five male and female sizes. 


Not much of your body is exposed wearing this trench coat. The longest jacket 
surveyed (by a whopping 13 centimetres over its nearest rival), the low-slung pockets 
don’t make sense until you don a pack. With so much material, it’s a credit to its Toray 
fabric (made by the same company that make North Face's Hyvent) that the Exposure 
doesn’t weigh more than its 630 grams. Still, this jacket takes a bit of getting used to 
and may not suit everybody. On the front are two smallish zipped and sealed pockets, 
but the two lower larger pockets have no closures and could possibly fill with water. 
There’s two internal mesh pockets and-a good storm flap. The hood could be stiffer and 
the only colour it comes in is awful, yet for $330 it’s good value. 


About to head off-track into some 
serious scrub in the middle of a 
blizzard? Look no further, the Stratus 
is built to take a serious caning. 

Made from Gore-Tex Performance 
Shell, and weighing in at 800 grams, 
this is the heaviest jacket surveyed. 
It's probably overkill for simple walks, 
but there's an attention to detail 
that's lacking in a lot of other jackets, 
especially given the $450 price tag - 
like laminated pit zips, pocket drains 
and arm reflectors. Three zipped, 
laminated pockets grace the front 
with a fourth mesh pocket inside. The 
stiff-brimmed hood is one of the best 
surveyed, on par with the Resolution, 
and zips away to form a collar muff. 
Both body and sleeves are long and 
clear of anything likely to snag. The 
chunky two-way zipper is protected 
by an industrial-sized velcro storm 
flap. The men's comes in two colours 
and five sizes. The women's (called 
the Strata) comes in three colours 
and five sizes. 
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HELLY HANSEN SEATTLE RRP$250 


A lightweight jacket (500 grams) for a lightweight price ($250) - what gives? Well, the 
one-way main zipper is a bit dicky and the storm flap could be better, but they're hardly 
showstoppers. Helly Hansen quote their two-layer Helly Tech fabric as resisting a hydrostatic 
head of 5000 millimetres, and breathability of 5000g/m2/24h, which are less than most of 
the other jackets surveyed. Mesh interiors (basically a third layer), while aiding breathability, 
are not to everyone's liking, yet the Seattle feels quite comfortable. There’s three reasonable 
front pockets and a velcro mesh inner map pocket. The body is clean of snag potential, 
except for the hood. Two things let this jacket down. The hood - it's just not rigid enough, the 
adjustments are rather tricky, and the toggle loops could snag. And the length - the Seattle 
is too short for many traditionalists looking for a mid-thigh length jacket However, Ultrahards* 
looking for some breathability need look no further. Blokes get five colours including day-glo 
orange, while women get only two. 'Ultralight diehards. 


KATHMANDU KOOTENAY RRP$770 




At 525 grams, the Kootenay is the lightest of the local serious jackets and it's made from 
a combination of two-layer (Paclite) and three-layer (Performance Shell) Gore-Tex, which 
is intended to enhance lightness and breathability, while maintaining durability. Wearing 
a pack, the jacket is comfortable and breathes well, though it could be slightly longer. 
However, tricky fabrics are not cheap and at $770, this is the most expensive of the local 
jackets. And for something so expensive, it’s let down in a couple of areas. There are only 
two external pockets and while they're protected by laminated zips and storm flaps, they 
can't be accessed while a waist belt is fastened. The removable hood is disappointing, 
there's no stiffness or real brim, the hood toggles could snag on scrub, and it looks like it 
could leak between the fiddly press-studs and the zip. Speaking of zips, the rather small 
main zip of the survey jacket didn't run smoothly, though this is probably because of the 
lamination - there's no storm flap. Other features include an internal zipped pocket, velcro 
cuffs, two-way zip, and waist and thigh adjustments. There are five male and six female 
sizes, both with a choice of two colours. 


NORTH FACE LIGHTSPEED RRP$650 


More Milan than Matukituki, this chic imported North Face offering is not only very 
comfortable, but also practical. All zips are laminated and the two large front pockets are 
easily accessed when wearing a fastened waist-belt. The sleeve pocket, instead of being 
gimmicky, actually proves rather useful, easily holding a compass, small GPS or mobile phone. 
While the HyVent fabric (made by Toray) is quite breathable, pit-zips provide extra ventilation. 
It’s very light at 525 grams, although at $650 you’re paying for it. There's maybe a tad too 
many danglies - some adjustment cords could hang down and snag, and a strong wind may 
blow the hood toggles around and drive you mad. But the biggest issue is the Lightspeeds’ 
length - it's the shortest jacket surveyed and feels more like climbing apparel than a shield 
for melaleuca, tea-tree and spear grass. If you hate walking in a long jacket, then this could 
be your thing. A high visibility yellow is also available. Five male sizes in four colours. 



Caring for your jacket 

All rain jackets come with a factory Durable Water Repellency (DWR) treatment. This is why your jacket ‘beads off' water so 
beautifully when new. However, over time this DWR wears off and you will start to notice that rather than beading water, the 
face fabric of the jacket will start to absorb water. In the trade this is known as ‘wetting out’. While wetting out won't mean 
that you will get wet, it does stop the jacket from breathing as well. It also means the jacket is colder to wear, as anything that 
is wet and clammy will be. 

There are a couple of ways to stop your jacket from wetting out. Initially, while the jacket is relatively new, all you will probably 
have to do is put your jacket in the washing machine (although you don’t want to wash a jacket too often as it will wear off 
the DWR) and give it a clean. Follow this up with a short cycle on low heat in a drier (or use an iron on low heat). The heat 
should reinvigorate the DWR treatment. 

After a longer period of time, this will be less and less effective and the best thing you can do is buy some kind of DWR 
treatment from an outdoor shop. These are generally cheap and very easy to use. Most of them are just added in with your 
jacket in the washing machine (followed by the heat treatment). While these treatments never last as long as the initial factory 
DWR, they will extend the life and comfort of your jacket significantly. 
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ARC’TERYX THETA AR RRP$900| 


Beautifully engineered from Gore-Tex Pro, this Canadian import weighs in at a mere 520 grams. 
Comfortable and close fitting, there’s a host of up-market features like pit-zips, hidden toggles and 
laminated zippers. This jacket looks good, feels good and breathes really well. The front is actually 
shorter than the back, a bit like a bicycle jacket, and this may turn some people off, though it’s 
handy for wearing a harness. The main zip is only one-way and a little fiddly. There’s three zipped 
pockets on the front, which range from small to tiny, plus one on the inside. The hood works well, 
though the adjustment toggle on the back could snag. It’s biggest let down is the price, at $900 it’s 
the most expensive jacket surveyed and beyond most people’s budget There’s five sizes for men 
and women and a choice of bright or blend-in colours. 


SNOWGUM STORM RRP$250 


With a classic, simple design, the Storm is great value for $250. Solidly built, the velcro storm flap 
and meaty two-way zip are easy to use with gloves on. The hood adjusts well and the brim is nice 
and stiff. You don't get Gore-Tex for this price though, and the Vaportec fabric quotes a hydrostatic 
head of 10000 millimetres and breathability of 5000g/m2/24h and weighs in at a robust 685 
grams. The jacket feels a little small, and the sleeves are quite short so be prepared to upsize. 
Neither the two velcro, nor the two open handwarmer pockets can be accessed with a fastened 
waist-belt. There's a map pocket inside the storm flap (and velcro cuffs). The only real shortcoming 
is a lack of finishing around the zip - some threads needed snipping as well as a badly placed tag. 
Available in dark blue only and six men’s and seven women's sizes. 


The Colo's Tritec fabric is rated at 10000 millimetres hydrostatic head and 8000g/m2/24h 
breathability, which is probably what you’d expect for $290. At 675 grams this jacket is also fairly 
heavy, and that’s reinforced by its somewhat bulky fit - I felt like I was swimming in it While the 
body length is quite long, the large diameter sleeves are relatively short. The two-way zip works 
nicely and the storm flap uses press-studs instead of velcro. Unfortunately, the two front pockets 
with flaps aren't accessible when wearing a waist-belt. The other two open front pockets are 
accessible, though possibly prone to waterlogging. There's also an inner mesh map pocket. The 
hood's not great, letting in too much rain, though it can be zipped away into the collar. The Colo 
comes in five men's colours and seven sizes, while the women’s (called the Jenolan) comes in 
six colours and five sizes. 
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MINER CONSTERNATIONS 


Every society has a dirty underbelly and the world of birds is 
no different. Steve Van Dyck investigates some avian thugs 


W hen you play with live mud 

crabs you instinctively know that 
if one of those lunging daws 
gets you, you are, essentially, dead meat. 
Even if you snap the claw off the body, the 
level of muscular engagement persists 
undiminished until you either pass out from 
the pain or you smash one of the pincer 
jaws...then pass out from the pain. Apart 
from the usual offenders like spiders, wasps 
or snakes, I can think of three innocent¬ 
looking animals that inflict a levd of agony 
off the Richter Scale in proportion to both 
their small size and guileless appearance. 
One is the Queensland blossom bat 
(Syconycteris australis), mouse-sized and 
sweeter looking than Bambi, except when 
you try, without gloves, to remove it from a 
catching net. Second is the striped catfish 
(Plotosus lineatus), small and sinless as a 
sardine, until you make the mistake of 
scooping it up in cupped hands. And third is 
the noisy miner (Manorina melanocephala), 
unpretentious buttercup-behind-the-ear 
honeyeater until you go about untangling 
one that’s snared on a barbed-wire fence. If 
you approach the problem expecting 
gratitude, nothing but familial 
dysautonomia can prepare you for the reflex 
action of this bird’s legs swinging in out of 
nowhere, its feet clamping down in a bionic 
clench and its eight industrial claws 
bottoming-out in the basal nerves of your 
epidermis. The only gang of hooks with as 
much sting as a miner’s foot is that 
produced by fishing tackle specialists 
Mustad & Son in their snapper-snagging 4/0 
chemically sharpened Ultrapoint Penetrator 
hook. This bird, in the hand, is an avian 
acupuncturist on acid. But in the bush, it’s 
twice as psychotic. 


Noisy miners are masters at two things: 
terminal aggression and bikie-gang 
solidarity. Terrorising in small packs of ten- 
25 birds, and each group contributing to 
the collective sedentary flock (of up to 400 
birds), they bully, bludgeon or kill most 
others (65 battered species recorded) on 
their pad. If you wake to ‘woo, woo, woo, 
woo’, have lunch in the park to ‘loo-la-la-la, 
loo-la-la-la’ and sip an evening ale to ‘tee-oo 
tee-oo tee-oo’, then your bird list for that 
day will probably consist of noisy miners, 
magpies, crested pigeons, noisy miners, grey 
butcherbirds and noisy miners. And nothing 
much else. Only the uninformed will 


This bird, in the hand, is an 
avian acupuncturist on acid. 
But in the bush, it's twice 
as psychotic. 


contend that the harassment metered out by 
this species is ‘just bluff’. A number of 
scientists who have studied noisy miners all 
their lives concur that it is one of the most 
pugnacious, aggressive species in eastern 
Australia. Recent research has shown that 
when noisy miners were removed from 
remnant patches of degraded woodland, 
diversity of native birds surged within the 
first three months reaching levels at least 
sixteen times richer than in control plots 
that still contained miners. 

Because it’s comforting to see lots of birds 
around us, even if they are all grey, most of 


us are unaware of the insidious, systematic 
process of elimination that’s going on. In a 
bizarre parallel, when we hear ‘.. .the notes 
of the bell-birds.. .running and ringing’ it’s 
almost impossible to believe that bell miners 
(first cousins of noisy miners) are now 
responsible for extreme forest ecosystem 
degradation and dieback in an increasing 
number of wet and dry sderophyll forests in 
eastern Australia. 

Back in the suburbs, coffee-sippers at 
outdoor cafes feel an inner glow when a 
cocky noisy miner waddles across their 
table, nibbles the top off the paper sugar 
satchel and licks out the crystals. My fowls, 
scuttling for cover, love them because the 
miner alarm-call signals that a falcon or 
circling hawk is hunting overhead. Small- 
bird keepers hate them because as a team, 
miners systematically hound aviary birds 
then impale them on clutched claws thrust 
through the wire. Even motorists find them 
distracting when summer rains break the 
dry season and miners are drawn to the 
road’s centre white line where dispersing 
flying termites stand out like rissoles in the 

Putting our polarised feelings for them aside 
for a moment, how do the miners feel 
about us? Well, they unreservedly love us 
(and our ride-on mowers, but mostly our 
bulldozers). 

This is because noisy miners are fixated on 
open ground with litde understorey; open 
remnant woodland, trashed habitat, new 
estates, lighdy treed urban sprawl, golf 
courses, suburban parklands, school yards, 
the verandahs of yuppie cafes. In a mob 
where effective communication ensures 
quick response and tight cohesion, sight and 
sound are best served in the great (stripped) 
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outdoors. One recent study went a step 
further concluding that miners chose 
habitat with short grass so the birds could 
easily locate their chicks after fledging. But 
that might be tugging the bow, as anyone 
who has endured life with fornicating 
miners around them will bear out. That 
incessant, penetrating ‘wick wick wick, 
wick wick wick’ of newly fledged chicks 
can be heard by us up to a kilometre away 
and it’s hard to believe that feeding adults 
couldn’t locate babies calling from the 
bottom of a well. 

Not so long ago consulting ecologists 
recommended against planting gardens 
with grevilleas and other nectar-heavy 
species given the miners’ proclivity for that 
sort of sugar-dripping habitat. But one 
study recently showed that grevillea 
gardens made for no appreciable increase 
in miner numbers; the miners’ infatuation 


was more with open understorey than 
syrupy flowers. Clearly, noisy miners also 
polarise scientists! 

It’s totally reasonable that we should 
delight in sharing morning tea with an 
engaging wild bird on the back verandah. 
Uncomplaining feathered neighbours make 
for a pleasant change from the ubiquitous 
prickly ones. But there is a sinister process 
of ethnic cleansing at play. If you or I were 
instrumental in reducing biodiversity by 
harassing, trapping or killing the bird 
species targeted by noisy miners we would 
be mocked in the pillory, then stoned prior 
to a more formal crucifixion. Yet we know 
noisy miners do it, but because they are 
native, all is forgiven. 

What if a modem, proactive council 
somewhere sought to influence wildlife 
managers to mitigate against loss of 
biodiversity by relaxing the rules of 


Despite its nondescript appearance, the noisy 
miner is a pugnacious bully bird of the avian 
world. Brett Donald 


protection concerning noisy miners? That 
is, repeat the aforementioned experiment 
of miner removal in sensitive areas and 
establish urban havens for rarer, hammered 
species? Or should we just outsmart miners 
and join the dots, planting more shrubs 
between power poles? 

In a predictable response to elevated levels 
of toxic C02, a surge in the murky ranks 
of the noisy miner brotherhood is forecast 
with global warming. That thought’s 
enough to make you break out in hives. 

It’s one thing to handle this bird and get 
the impact of its footprint, let alone 
account for its ecological repercussions 
into the future. 


Dr Steve Van Dyck is the Senior Curator of Vertebrates at the Queensland Museum and Wild’s newest regular columnist. 
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Christmas Island & 
Cocos-KEELING 
Isl and^ 
WalkingJOTSS 


12 Days includes 

your complete walking track package 
3 X airfares, accommodation, guiding, 
^ vehicles, fuel, evening meals 
and boat transport. 


THE 

AUSTRALIAN 

HIMALAYAN 

FOUNDATION 


If you have trekked, 
travelled or have 
a passion for the 
Himalaya - now's 
your chance to give 
something back. 

Help the people of the 
Himalaya achieve their goals 
through our education, health 
and environmental projects. 

To make a difference 
and find out more visit: 

www.australianhimalayan 

foundation.org.au 


www.ciwalking.com 
Contact: 0412 540212 
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EQUIPMENT 



Light is reptillian 

Vaude has a new addition to the 
lightweight tent market, the strange but 
evocatively named Power Lizard Ultralight. 
Claimed to be a ‘true two-man tent' the 
double-walled Power Lizard weighs in at 
just a shade over a kilo (1050 grams) - 
very light. It achieves this low weight with 
a clever single-pole design and 


lightweight materials (particularly the fly 
material). Despite its light weight, the tent 
is said to be extremely stable due to 
‘power frame technology', which is 
basically locking clips that attach the fly 
to the single pole - they are said to give 
the tent 80 per cent more stability in the 
wind and 40 per cent more internal 
volume (space is often a big issue with 


single pole tents). The new technology 
was enough for the 
tent to win the Gold Award at the 
OutDoor 2009 trade show in Europe. The 
Power Lizard features a double-sided 
siliconised fly with welded seams and a 
waterhead of 10 000 millimetres, but 
doesn’t come cheap at $799. To find out 
more contact www.rucsac.com.au. 


Light of my life 

The newest addition to the ever-expanding 
Petzl range is the MYO RXP, a fully 
programmable LED headlamp, which can be 
easily converted from an eight lumen glow 
that will glimmer for three days straight, to a 
160 lumen beast that will light up 20 stories 
for about 20 minutes. You can also adjust 
the beam itself, changing from a wide-angle 
beam for better peripheral vision, to a 
focused beam that will blind any distant 
possum you point it at. The in-betweens are 
fully adjustable, so you can really have it any 
way you like. The lamp uses three AA 
batteries, but is also compatible with lithium 
batteries. The general consensus is that the 



lamp controls are relatively easy to figure 
out, however the buttons can be fiddly to 
adjust wearing gloves. Weighing only 1 75 
grams, the torch provides very acceptable 
light and adjustment options without the 
usual bulk, making it ideally suited to 
activities such as night running and other 
activities that involve technical terrain. 

The MYO RXP retails at $169.95. 
Contact www.spelean.com.au for 
more information. 



Sweet water 

It is common knowledge that a bout of 
gastro is not only one of the best ways to 
lose weight fast, but also a most effective 
trip-ruiner. The AquaSafeStraw by Australian 
owned and based company, Aquasafe Corp, 
is an interesting new addition to the water- 
purification gastro-fighting market. It is, quite 
literally, a straw that filters as you drink, 
removing the need for other slower and 
sometimes fiddly filtration processes during 
a quick stop. 

The product uses a semi-permeable 
membrane to filter out protozoa and water 
borne bacteria down to 0.2 microns, which 
covers all the common bugs you'll find in 
Australia, including giardia, Cryptosporidium, 
e-coli and staphylococcus. It also exceeds 
EPA and World Health Organizations 
guidelines, which is a major plus. 

However, as with all non-chemical filtration 
methods, the AquaSafeStraw does not get 


rid of viruses, 
chemicals or 
heavy metals. This 
means it should 
not be used as a 
sole filtration 
method in places 
like Nepal and Africa, where these nasties 
can be a problem. Weighing only 24 grams 
and taking up little more space than a 
regular straw, it’s the ideal product for the 
lightweight packer. But remember, you have 
to actually suck the water through the filter, 
so it’s going to make things unhygienic all 
over again if you try to filter water a bottle at 
a time. And you still need to wash your 
hands. 

One AquaSafeStraw will filter approximately 
500 litres and costs $54.95. Visit 

www.aquasafestraw.com for more 
information. 


Don’t take it squatting 

Okay girls, so we've observed how much 
easier it is for guys to duck behind a tree. 
It's a fact of life, and there's nothing to be 
done about it...or is there? Enter Go Girl 
by Ansco. This little contraption is a 
revolutionary product - an FUD (Female 
Urination Device) - enabling women to 
pee while standing up. Yes, we are deadly 
serious and they are said to be quite 
normal in Europe. Essentially, it’s just a 
medical grade silicon funnel with a 
splashguard, but as Ansco say: ‘It's neat. 
It's discreet. It’s hygienic.' The bright pink 
Go Girl comes in a small cylindrical 
container that makes it easy to store and 
being made of silicon, it can be cleaned 
and is completely reusable. Coming in at 
only $20, this might count as one of 
those products that you didn't know 
you needed, but why not? 

Contact www.ansco.com.au for 
more information. 
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himalayan climbing 


WILLIS'S WALKABOUTS 


Great walks 

/ of South Africa 


12 Carrington St Millner NT 0810 rrwillis@internode.on.net 

Phone 08 8985 2134 Fax 08 8985 2355 


Adventure Consultants, the high altitude and expedition climbing specialists from New 
Zealand, since 1991. Our IFMGA guides are world class, as is our service and commitment 
to success. Extend your horizons in the Himalaya on our Island Peak, Mera Peak, 
Three Peaks Nepal, Manaslu, Cho Oyu and Ama Dablam expeditions and experience 
the best of Himalayan trekking on our Three Passes, Khumbu, Mustang 
and Bhutan bike treks. Small groups, quality first, contact us today! 


high altitude expeditions • mountaineering 
f ADVENTURE ) courses • guided ascents • trekking and 

^CONSULTANTS/ wilderness journeys • seven summits 

^^ www.adventureconsultants.com 


Tel +64 3 443 8711, info@adventure.co.nz, 58 McDougall Street, Wanaka, New Zealand 


Highlights include 

• a luxury isolated cottage and day 
walks on the Cape of Good Hope 

• Namaqualand wildflowers 

• watching the whales at De Hoop 

• mountain views in the Cedarberg, 
Drakensberg and more 

• seeing the wildlife up close, on foot. 


From the fynbos wildflowers of 
the Cape in the west to a guided 
walk in a game park in the east, 

we'll show you some 
of the best walks that 
South Africa has 
to offer. 


Visit our website or ask us for the trip notes. 

bushwalkingholidays.com.au 



FROM THE BILLY 

Annabel Battersby outlines a nice 
entree and a cheesy main 

Thai soup 

First cooked near Mt Morgan, 
Kosciuszko National Park 

Feeds: two 

Serving time: 35 minutes 
Ingredients 

• 1 packet of Thai style soup (Tom 
Yum Goong is best and it needs 
to have rice noodles in it) 

• 1 packet of dried shrimp 

• 1/2 cup of dried shiitake 
mushrooms 

• 1 sachet of coconut milk powder 

This recipe requires two cooking 
pots. Soak all ingredients except 
soup and coconut powder in just 
boiled water in a pot for 30 minutes 
or until soft. Cook soup according to 
packet directions, adding all the other 
ingredients to it in the last minute or 
so of cooking time. Serve. 

Cheesy Tuna Rice 

First cooked in the Gammon Ranges 
National Park, South Australia 
Feeds: two to three 
Serving time: 15 minutes 

Ingredients 

• 1 foil packet of plain tuna (150 
to 200 grams) 

• 100 to 150 grams cheese (tasty, 
cheddar, etc) chopped into small 
pieces 

• 1 cup of white rice 

• 1 packet of dried peas 

• salt and pepper 

First cook the rice as per usual (boil 
and simmer in four cups of water for 
13 minutes). During the last three 
minutes of cooking time, add a bit of 
extra water and the packet of dried 
peas, cooking these with the rice. 
When the rice and peas are cooked, 
add the tuna into the mix. Then, over 
a low heat or just off the heat, stir the 
cheese into the mix, until you get a 
nice amount of melted cheese 
through it all. Season with salt and 
pepper and serve immediately. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section. Send them to editorial@wild.com.au. 










REVIEWS 



The Upper Grose Valley 

BY MICHAEL KEATS AND BRIAN FOX (KEATS 
HOLDINGS, 2010, RRP$45 PLUS POSTAGE, 
mjmkeats@easy.com.au) 

At 569 pages The Upper Grose Valley: Bushwalkers 
Business offers lots of stuff you might want to know 
about the upper Grose Valley but didn't know where 
to find. Or just didn't want to know. 

But idiosyncrasies and all, this book delights in one 
of the traditional stamping grounds for bushwalkers 
and conservationists in NSW - a cliff-bound Blue 
Mountains sanctum of tall trees, canyons and rocky 
ridges, centred on the iconic Blue Gum Forest. 


The relentlessly bushwalking authors have 
mounted a mission to explore this rich and intricate 
area, ferreting out all sorts of useful info such as 
fire history and vegetation descriptions. They then 
describe 59 of their trips, mostly off-track daywalks. 
Don’t mistake this for a route guide. The authors 
say it's ‘an invitation to venture further and discover 
more'. The personal notes, times and grid references 
might be too much detail, especially for a wilderness 
area, but there's plenty of inspiration to find your own 
places to relish in this unique landscape. 

Ian Brown 



Saving the Antarctic Wilderness 

BY DR GEOFF MOSLEY (ENVIROBOOK, 2009, 
RRP$19.95, jandemosley@bigpond.com) 

The Antarctic wilderness cannot rely on NIMBY (not 
in my back yard) activists to protect its unique values 
and so it is just as well that there are people like Dr 
Geoff Mosley around. The Australian Conservation 
Foundation (of which Mosley was once Director) 
and he have been tireless in their campaign for 
the protection of one of the world’s greatest 
wildernesses. 

This short book documents, in the kind of specific 
detail that only a person who was directly involved 
can describe, Australia's role in first vetoing (in 1989) 
the Convention on the Regulation of Antarctic 


Mineral Resource Activities and then pushing 
instead for an Antarctic World Park - a campaign 
which continues today. 

At a time when some readers may feel disillusioned 
by what Professor Will Stefan referred recently to 
as the ‘infantile debate’ about the reality of climate 
change science - a deliberate attempt by vested 
interests to stall any action that would reduce their 
emissions of carbon dioxide into the atmosphere 
and oceans - they may gain considerable heart and 
courage by reading about how ‘sticking to your guns' 
and sheer persistence can bring about great and long 
lasting outcomes. 

Dr Geoff Wescott 




Carry a digital 406 MHz Personal Locator Beacon (PLB) 
if you are driving or bushwalking in remote areas. 
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Register your 406 MHz beacon to enable a faster response. 

Registration is free and can be done online with the Australian Maritime Safety Authority. 

www.amsa.gov.au/beacons 
phone 1800 406 406 

Australian Government 

Distress Beacons should only be used in life-threatening situations. 

In the event of an emergency, you should first signal other people in 
your area using radios or other methods of attracting attention. 

Mobile phones can be used too, but don't rely on them. The phones may 


Australian Maritime Safety Authority 

be out of range, have limited battery power, or become water-damaged. 
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Directories 


Wild Directories are the 
comprehensive reference 
point for Australasian 
outdoors-related 
businesses. For only $48 
($58 in spot red) an issue 
you can have your 
business listed here and 
reach a worldwide 
audience. Wild Directories 
- gateway to Australia’s 
outdoors. 

business in this regular feature, 
contact Prime Creative Media 
11 - 15 Buckhurst Street, South 
Melbourne, VIC 3205 Ph: (03) 
9690 8766, Fax: (03) 9682 0044 
Email terry@primecreative.com.au 


Suppliers 

National Mail-order 

Alpsport 

1045 Victoria Rd 

WestRyde NSW 2114 

Ph (02) 9858 5844 

contact@alpsport.com.au 

www.alpsport.com.au 

Backpacking Light 
www.backpackinglight.com.au 
Ph (03) 9670 5144 

Adventure Out Australia 
aout@adventureout.com.au 
Ph + 61 8 9472 3919 

Aspiring Guides 
www.aspiringguides.com 
Ph: + 64 3 444 9244 

Canoes Plus 
733 High St 
Kew East Vic 3102 
Ph (03) 9857 0110 

K2 Base Camp 
140 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley Old 4006 
Ph (07) 3854 1340 

www.macpac.co.nz 
Ph 1800 128 504 

Mountain Designs Pty Ltd 
www.mountaindesigns.com 
Ph (07)3114 4300 

Mountain Equipment 
491 Kent St 
Sydney NSW 2000 
Fax (02) 9264 2645 

Outdoor Gear Store 
www.outdoorgearstore.com.au 
Ph 1800 GEAR STORE 

Outdoor Shack 
1131 Pittwater Rd 
Collaroy Beach NSW 2097 
www.outdoorshack.com.au 

Prime Creative Media 
11-15 Buckhurst St 
South Melbourne 3205 
Ph (03) 9690 8766 

Australian Capital 
Territory 

Woden Camping World 
18-24 Townshend St 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (02) 6282 3424 


New South Wales 

Birkenstock Soul 
Shop 8, Anderson Ave 
Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02) 9411 6522 

Birkenstock Soul 
434 Parramatta Rd 
Petersham 2049 
Ph (02) 9518 1311 

Kellys Basecamp 
Ph (02) 9972 0366 
www.kellysbasecamp.com.au 

Mountain Equipment 
72 Archer St 
Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02) 9419 6955 

Mountain Equipment 
491 Kent St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 9264 5888 

Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo tum-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph 1800 623 459 

Paddy Pallin 
166B Katoomba St 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (02) 4782 4466 

Trek & Travel 
447 Kent St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 9261 3435 

Northern Territory 

NT General Stores Pty Ltd 
42 Cavenagh St 
Darwin 0800 
Ph (08) 8981 8242 

Queensland 

Adventure Equipment Cairns 
133 Grafton St 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (07) 4031 2669 

It’s Extreme 
32 Spence St 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (07) 4051 0344 

K2 Base Camp 
140 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 3854 1340 

South Australia 

Annapurna Outdoor Shop 
210 Rundle St 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 8223 4633 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle St 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 8223 5544 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
6 Formby Rd 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (03) 6424 7099 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
A7 Cambridge Park 
Tasman Hwy 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (03) 6248 4722 


Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York St 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (03) 6331 3644 

Paddy Pallin 
110 George St 
Launceston 7252 
Ph (03) 6331 4240 

Victoria 

Bogong 

374 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 9600 0599 

Canoes Plus Pty Ltd 
733 High St 
Kew East 3102 
Ph (03) 9857 0110 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
969 Whitehorse Rd 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 9898 3742 

Western Australia 

MainPeak Pty Ltd 
858 Hay St 
Perth 6000 
Ph (08) 9322 9044 


Adventure 

activities 


New South Wales 

Australian School 
of Mountaineering 
166B Katoomba St 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (02) 4782 2014 

The Mountain Adventure Centre 
Private Mail Bag no 5 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph 1800 623 459 

Victoria 

Canoe Kayak Education 

Australia 

733 High St 

Kew East 3102 

Ph (03) 9857 0110 

Bhutan 

The Trekking Company 
www.trekking.com.au 
trek@trekking.com.au 

New Zealand 

Adventure Consultants Ltd 
PO Box 739 
Wanaka 9343 
www.adventure.co.nz 

Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mt Cook 

www.alpineguides.co.nz 

Alpine Recreation Ltd 
www.alpinerecreation.com 
Ph 64 3 680 6736 

Aspiring Guides, 
www.aspiringguides.com 
Ph: 64 3 444 9244 


High Places Ltd 
PO Box 30 
Mapua 7048 

www.highplaces.co.nz 

Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lwr ground floor 
100 Clarence St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 9290 2055 

United Kingdom 

summitclimb.com 
Dan Mazur 
Bristol, England 
Ph +44 7810375400 


Classifieds 

Whether you’re selling old 
gear or promoting your 
club or business, Wild 
Classifieds are the 


post, a cheap and effective 
way of getting your 
message across. For only 
$1.90 a word, prepaid 
(minimum $19; or $2.30 in 
spot red, minimum $23), 
you will reach a worldwide 
audience. Wild Classifieds 
- gateway to Australia’s 
outdoors. 

Simply phone, fax, email 
or write to tell us the 
wording of your ad and 
pay for it with a cheque 
or credit card. 


Directories text box. 
Deadlines: 

118 (Jul-Aug) 26-May 

119 (Sep-Oct) 21-Jul 

120 (Nov-Dec) 22-Sep 

121 (Jan-Feb) 24-Nov 



CAREERS 


Bushland track worker or 
team leader. Based in 
Northern NSW and SE 
Queensland working with 
agencies including National 
Parks and local government. 
Similar demonstrated 
experience is required including 
rock retaining, benching and 
drainage. Extremely fit and 
flexible lifestyle, with rewards of 
working amongst world heritage 
landscapes. Visit 
our careers page for a PD 
www.bushcare.com.au or call 
(07) 5502 6586. 


EDUCATION 

Equip Health Systems Pty 

Ltd trading as Wilderness 
Medicine Institute of NOLS 
Australia, are the industry 
leaders in wilderness first aid 
training and products. For 
information on our wilderness 
first aid courses please visit 

information on our large range 
of first aid kits and travel 
health products please visit 
www.equip.com.au Products 
include: first aid kits, mosquito 
nets, and HealthGuardTM 
treated sleeping bags and 
sleeping bag liners. 


GEAR 


Hikenbiker merino. Quality 
thermals for outdoor sports 
and travel. Contemporary 
styles. Factory direct prices 
and fast delivery. Buy online 
at: www.hikenbiker.com or 
phone (02) 9564 6485. 

Ross River and Dengue 
Fever are a big problem in 
many parts of Australia! 
Protect yourself with Equip 
ANTI-lnsect and ANTI- 
Bacterial sleeping bags and 
liners. For more information 
please visit 
www.equip.com.au 


PUBLICATIONS 

Climbing and travel books 

bought and sold - collectable 
and traveling copies available, 
call Andy on 0410 650 923, 
araps@alassoc.com.au 

Rock back issues. Copies 
of the following back issues 
remain, priced at $8.99 each: 
no 1 (pocket-sized 
reproduction with plastic 
cover) and all issues from no 
21 onwards, many containing 
free bound-in Roc/cGUIDES. 
See www.rock.com.au for full 
contents or phone us on (03) 
9690 8766 to order. 

Wr/dGUIDES and Track 
Notes. If you're planning on 
walking in any part of 
Australia, the chances are 
we've got the route covered. 
With over two hundred walks 
described and illustrated with 
maps, our kWdGUIDES and 
Track Notes (from previous 
issues of Wild) provide 
essential instruction and 
information that no walker 
should be without. 
W/MGUIDES are priced at 
$8.20 each, individual Track 
Notes are $5.99 each. 
Consult our online index at 
www.wild.com.au to establish 
your requirements and order 
online or phone us with your 
order on (03) 9690 8766. 


REPAIRS 


Big John’s Retreads. 

Specialist rock shoe repairs. 
Resole $45/pair with 5.10 
Stealth C4 in three, four, five 
and six millimetres. All other 
rubber types $50/pair: 


Wild Directories can also be seen on line at www.wild.com.au 
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eXplorist® GC 


Save money by subscribing! 

Visit www.wild.com.au or phone (03) 9690 8766 


Stealth Onyx and HF; Vibram XS Grip 
and DC Grip; Trax TX-5; Mad rubber 
DHS and Formula 5. Rand repair $7.50/ 
shoe. Big Rubber Retread (lasts 50% 
longer) $5 extra/pair. All return shipping 
options available: call for pricing of 
normal post, express post and courier. 
Express turnarounds. Customisations 
available: midsoles removed, friction 
patches, etc. Send to or visit at BJR 
CLIMBING EQUIPMENT: Unit 6/134 
Station St, Blackheath NSW 2785. 

Ph (02) 4700 9122. 
bigjohn@bigjohn.com.au 

Remote Equipment Repairs. 

Specialising in repairs and alterations to 
packs, tents, sleeping bags 
(cleaning and down-boosting), Gore-Tex 
rainwear, fleece and ski clothing, alloy 
tent poles, self-inflating camp rests, 
reproofing tents and rainwear, zippers. 
Australia-wide service. Third floor, 373 
Little Bourke St, Melbourne 3000. Phone 
(03) 9670 2586, fax (03) 9670 7412, 
email remote@mira.net 


Wild Classifieds can 
also be seen on line at 
www.wild.com.au 


TRAVEL, INSTRUCTION 


A Himalaya, Aconcagua, Africa 

expedition with Dan Mazur. Climb 
Everest, Amadablam, Cho-oyu, Glacier 
schools, Mustagata, North-col, Baruntse, 
Basecamp and CHARITY TREKS. 
www.SummitClimb.com, 
info@summitclimb.com, 

+44 7810375400 

Aspiring Guides NZ: 

Guided Ascents of Mt Cook and Mt 
Aspiring, Mountaineering & Climbing 
Instruction and fantastic Hiking 
Adventures. In Winter, join us at our 
private mountain hut for incredible ski 
touring and waterfall ice-climbing. For 
over 20 years, Aspiring Guides have 
been the NZ mountain specialists! 
www.aspiringguides.com 
Ph: 64 3 443 9422 or 
action@aspringguides.com 

Adventure Consultants-world- 

renowned expedition-guiding company 
operating in the Himalaya, South 
America, Antarctica, Arctic, Seven 
Summits since 1991, guided ascents 
and Climbing School in New Zealand's 
Southern Alps. Directed by Guy Cotter, 
from our base in Wanaka, NZ, we 
organise personalised expeditions and 
treks focused on you reaching the 
summit in style! www.adventure.co.nz 
Phone 64 3 443 8711, 
info@adventure.co.nz 

Chessell Adventures offers climbing 
and trekking adventures to Nepal, Tibet 
and Antarctica. Duncan Chessell is 
returning to lead Mt Everest for the 
fourth time in 2010, and the new training 
peak of Himlung 7126 metres in 2009. 
Book or look at 
www.chesselladventures.com 


Coral Sea Kayaking-paddling to 

uninhabited tropical islands in the Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park. From three-day 
island trips to our seven-day Hinchinbrook 
Island Wilderness Expedition. We can 
show you the best sea kayaking in tropical 
north Queensland. Small groups led by 
professionals. Sea kayak hire is available 
for experienced paddlers. Phone/fax 
61 7 4068 9154, email 
coralseakayaking@bigpond.com, 
web site www.coralseakayaking.com 

Explore remote Cape York and Tropical 
North Queensland with a team of pack 
donkeys taking the load off your shoulders. 
Walking treks that retrace early explorers 
and pioneers; find bush tucker, see fauna 
and flora; learn about complex geology; 
fish pristine waters; swim in picturesque 
waterholes. Extended or short walks, 
numbers restricted to small groups, 
informed guides, good food, wine with 
dinner. Camping furniture, meals and 
connecting transport to/from Cairns 
included. Wilderness Expeditions. Contact 
us for more information at: 
info@wildex.com.au or www.wildex.com.au 
Ph (07) 4096 2266. 

HikingNewZealand.com Visit our web 
site for the most comprehensive range of 
guided walking trips in New Zealand. Ten- 
day Hiking Safaris, Ball Pass Alpine Trek, 
Abel Tasman, Hollyford and Antarctic 
Expeditions, and more. Free phone 1800 
141 242, www.HikingNewZealand.com 

Himalayan Adventures, www. 
himalayadventures.com Check out Sheila's 
Trekking Company 

Nepal Himalayan trekking - high 
altitude trek via Makalu base camp. 
Sherpani pass.Amphu Lapcha pass to 
Khumba. Departure October 2010. 
Adventure of a lifetime for a small group 
only. Contact ludmeijer@hotmail.com 
Ph 0488478782 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s Award. An 

exciting adventure- and personal-challenge 
programme for those aged 14-25. Use 
your outdoors activities as part of your 
Bronze, Silver or Gold. Details: 
phone (03) 8412 9333. 

The Old Mountaineers’ Cafe Bar & 
Restaurant Southern Alps Guiding 
Glacier Sea Kayaking Tasman Glacier 
Skiing Box 32 Aoraki Mount Cook National 
Park 7946 New Zealand Phone: 03 435 
1890 Fax: 03 435 1891 www.mtcook.com 

The Trekking Company. Bhutan, Everest, 
India, Patagonia. 
www.trekkingcompany.com 

Trek Nepal using the services of a 
friendly, experienced Nepalese guide 
based in Kathmandu - support Nepalese 
tourism. Manbahadur Sunuwar provides 
affordable, personalised treks throughout 
Nepal, tailored for individuals or groups, 
camping or accommodated. Rafting and 
peak climbing trips can also be arranged. 
Contact Man at 
mansunuwar@yahoo.com, visit 
www.fellowshiptreks.homestead.com or for 
Australian testimonials, email 
namaste@ihug.com.au 


INTRODUCING GEOCACHING 



Discover the world of 
high-tech treasure hunting 

• Seamless connection to geocaching.com 

• Pre-loaded with the most popular 
geocaches in the world 

• Complete paperless geocaching 

• Easy to navigate menus and rich 
graphics 

• Brilliant, sunlight readable colour screen 




Bstinatjon^u. 

www.nextdestination.com.au 




999 Australian 
Caches Preloaded 


eXplorist* GC 



























Martin Hawes 


M y family moved from England toTassie when I was 12. 

At the time I thought the bush was basically full of 
spiders. I vividly remember a school trip in 1969 
to Wellington Falls. It was an overnighter and my pack 
weighed about 15 pounds -1 suffered the entire time 
and vowed never to go bushwalking again. 

A few months later I went on a three-day trip 
with my brother to Mount Field West. We were 
young and inexperienced but had a great time. 

Back then the flooding of Lake Pedder was big 
news. My dad suggested that we go and see what it 
was all about, so we latched on to a group that was 
heading there. We were bloody lucky. The weather 
was perfect, it was almost cloudless and it was hot. 

I can still remember the mists clearing over the lake 
in the morning. 

Somewhere along the line a light went on and I 
was addicted. My brother and I just went for it. By 
the end of 1970 we were doing some crazy trips. 

During one, a 40-kilometre-each-way overnight trip 
to Lake Rhona, the weather was absolutely appalling. 

We arrived in a blizzard with surf on the beach and 
snow on the ground. We almost died many times in our 
first few years of walking. 

Although these trips did lead to longer and harder walks, 
it was never about pushing myself during a physical challenge 
- it was more than that. It was just a hell of a lot of fun, being in 
the elements and relying on your own resources and having that 
incredible freedom. It was a different way of living, elemental and 
immediate. In later years it was something more profound, it was the 
beginning of a revolution in consciousness. 

On my return to Tasmania after studying at ANU in Canberra, something 
just snapped. It was partly the tension caused by the difference between the 
lecture room and the immensely different environment that is theTassie 
wilderness. It was like commuting between planets. I tried to reconcile 
the two: I thought about becoming an astronaut and wrote to NASA, 
but they weren’t interested. I came into a small stun of money and 
decided to invest that into a good camera system and focus on 
being a wilderness photographer. 

By 1978 I was focusing on getting material for a 
book, which led me on longer trips. After a few 
weeks in the bush you become a different 
person, your whole body chemistry alters, 
your mind and thinking changes, and 
you become more in tune with your 
environment. I even planned a 16-month 
bush trip, but my situation changed and I 
didn’t do it. I recognised that there had to 
be a balance between being a social human 
being and some sort of wilderness freak. 

Wilderness for me is an ocean that I 
occasionally dip into. It’s like a bottomless 
well where anyone can fill or empty their 
cup. It has been the wellspring of a great 
deal of my life in terms of inspiration, my 
writing and my insight.. .if I have any insight. 

It is an antidote to the mad world that we have 
immersed ourselves in. 

Interview and photo Craig Ingram 
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SILkBODy' 


NATURAL SILK CLOTHING 




Designed in New Zealand. Made from sustainable resources, www.silkbody.co.nz 
Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 

Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist, www.spelean.com.au email: silkbody@spelean.com.au 




Only the name hasn’t changed: the new TIKKA PLUS ® 2 

High performance LED | three white lighting modes | two red lighting modes | 
multi-mode push button | battery charge indicator light | 
ergonomic design | easy-to-use battery compartment 



TIKKa 0 

Multipurpose power 


• 50 lumens in maximum mode 

• shines up to 35 metres in maximum mode 

• lasts for up to 140 hours in economic mode 
•weighs 83 g including batteries 


PETZL 

www.the-power-of-light.com 


Exclusively distributed in Au 


' Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest 
m.au email: tikka2plus@spelean.com.au 










